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IXTRODrCTORV   XOTK    BY   THE 
DIRECTOR 

The  Divi>iori  of  Kfonomic<  and  History  of  tlip  CarnoRi.- 
Eiidoument  for  Internation-il  Peace  is  organized  t..  '  promote 
a  tlioroiigli  and  scientific  investigation  of  tlie  causes  uiid 
results  of  war  \  In  accordance  with  this  purpose  a  conference 
of  enunent  statesmen,  publicists,  and  economists  was  held  in 
Berne.  Switzerland,  in  August  1911.  at  which  a  plan  of 
investigation  was  formed  and  an  exiensive  list  of  topics  was 
prepared.  The  programme  of  that  Conference  is  presented 
m  detail  in  an  Appendix.  It  will  be  seen  that  an  elaborate 
series  of  investigations  has  been  undertaken,  and  the  result- 
ing reports  may  in  due  time  be  expected  in  printed  form. 

Of  works  so  prepared  some  will  aim  to  reveal  direct  and 
indirect  consequences  of  warfare,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  a  judgement  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  resort  to  it. 
If  the  evils  are  in  reality  larger  and  the  benefits  smaller  than 
in  the  common  view  they  appear  to  be,  such  studies  should 
furnish  convincing  evidence  of  this  fact  and  afford  a  basis 
for  an  enUghfened  policy  whenever  there  is  danger  of  inter- 
national conflicts. 

Studies  of  the  causes  of  warfare  will  reveal,  in  particular, 
those  economic  influences  which  in  time  of  peace  bring  alwut 
clashing  interests  and  mutual  suspicion  and  ho;  tihty.  They 
will,  it  is  believed,  show  what  poUcies,  as  adopted  by  different 
nations,  wiU  reduce  the  conflicts  of  interest,  inure  to  the 
conmion  benefit,  and  afford  a  basis  for  international  con- 
fidence and  good  will.  They  will  further  tend  to  reveal  the 
natural  economic  influences  which  of  themselves  bring  about 
more  and  more  harmonious  relations  and  tend  to  substitute 
general  benefits  for  the  mutual  injuries  that  follow  unintel- 
ligent self-seeking.  Economic  internationahsm  needs  to  be 
fortified  by  the  mutual  trust  that  just  deaUng  creates  ;   but 
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jii-t  <(iimIii(  t  it -.If  may  In-  luviiiir(<l  l)y  •cononiic  coiKlitittii^. 
TlioM-.  in  turn,  may  ho  cn-atfd  >>artly  by  a  iiafiiral  cvulufiori 
and  patflv  l)v  the  con-cioii*  action  of  ^,'ov<Tnmi-iit^  :  iiixl 
Ixitli  (Volution  anil  pnltlic  acti(»ii  an-  amon;,'  flic  ini|toitant 
~uhj<(t~  of  inv(  ^tifiafion. 

An  n|t|M'al  to  rcaMtn  is  in  order  when  cxcitetl  fei'lin}{>>  render 
arme.l  (((nfiict-  imminent  ;  hut  it  i-  quite  a>  -ureiy  call'd 
for  wlien  no  excitement  exi>ts  and  when  it  may  he  forestalled 
ami  prevented  from  developing  hy  M)urul  national  policies. 
To  furnish  a  scientific  husis  for  reasonahle  international 
f>olicies  is  tlie  [(urjutse  of  some  of  the  studies  already  in  pro- 
gress and  of  more  that  will  hereafter  be  undertaken. 

The  publications  of  the  Division  of  Economics  and  History 
are  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  Research,  the 
membership  of  which  include  the  statesmen,  publicists  und 
economists  vvlio  participated  in  the  Conference  at  Berne  in 
1911.  and  two  wlio  have  since  been  added.  The  list  of 
members  at  present  is  as  follows  : 

Kic.KNF.  BoREL.  Professor  of  Public  and  International  Law 
ill  the  I'niversity  of  (Jeneva. 

LiJo  Bhentano.  Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University 
<.f  Munich:  Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Charles  Gide.  Professor  of  Comparative  Social  Economics 
in  the  University  of  Paris. 

H.  B.  (iREVEX.  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Statistics  in   the   University  of  Leiden. 

Francis  W.  Hirst.  Editor  of  The  Economist,  London. 

David  Kinlev,  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Henri  La  Fontaine.  Senator  of  Belgium. 

His  Excellency  Liici  Llzzatti,  Professor  of  Constitu- 
tional Law  in  the  University  of  Rome;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  1891-3  ;   Prime  Minister  of  Italv,  1908-11. 

Gotaro  Ogawa.  Professor  of  Finance 'at  the  University 
of  Kioto,  Japan. 

.Sir  George  Paish.  Joint  Editor  of  The  Statisi,  London. 
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M.vFFEo  Paxtaleom.  I'n.ft-or  of  Political  Economy  in 
tilt'  I'liivcrsity  of  Koino. 

^  Elcen    PiiiMi-rovicji    vo\    Philippsuehc,    Professor   of 
Political  Economy  in   the  I'nivcrsitv  of  Vienna  ;    Member 
of  the  Austrian  Herrenhuiis,  Hofrat. 
Paii.  S.  Hkinsck.  I'nited  States  Minister  to  China. 
Flis  Excellency  Baron  Y.  Sakatam,  recently  Minister  of 
Fmance  ;    Present  Mayor  of  Tokio. 

Theodor  Schiemaxx,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Eastern 
Europe  in  the  I'niversity  of  Berlin. 

Harald  \Vester(;aard,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
Statistics  in  the  I'niversity  of  Copenhagen. 

Friedrich,  Freiherr  von  Wieser,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

The  function  of  members  of  this  Committee  is  to  select 
collaborators  competent  to  conduct  investigations  and  present 
reports  in  the  form  of  books  or  monographs  ;  to  consult  with 
these  writers  as  to  plans  of  study  ;    to  read  the  completed 
manuscripts,  and  to  inform  the  officers  of  the  Endowment 
whether  they  merit  publication  in  its  series.    This  editorial 
function  does  not  commit  the  members  of  the  Committee  to 
any  opinions  expressed  by  the  writers.     Like  other  editors, 
they  are  asked  to  vouch  for  the  usefulness  of  the  works,  their 
scientific  and  literary  merit,  and  the  advisability  of  issuing 
them.     In  hke  manner  the  pubUcation  of  the  monographs 
does  not  commit  the  Endowment  as  a  body  or  any  of  its 
officers  to  the  opinions  which  may  be  expressed  in  them. 
The  standing  and  attainments  of  the  writers  selected  afford 
a  guarantee  of  thoroughness  of  research  and  accuracy  in  the 
statement  of  facts,  and  the  character  of  many  of  the  works 
will  be  such  that  facts,  statistical,  historical,  and  descriptive 
will  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  their  content.    In  so  far  as 
tlie  opinions  of  the  writers  a.o  revealed,  they  are  neither 
approvcc:  nor  condemned  by  the  fact  that  the  Endowment 
causes  them  to  be  published.    For  example,  the  publication 
of  a  work  describing  the  attitude  of  various  socialistic  bodies 
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on  tlic  >ubjoct  of  poact'  and  war  implic>  nothing  a-  to  the 
vio\v>  of  tiic  ofTi(t'i>  of  the  Endowment  on  tlie  subject  of 
socialism  ;  neither  will  the  i>-uing  of  a  work.  dcK-ribing  the 
attitude  of  bu^ine->  clas>e>  toward  peace  and  war,  imply  any 
agreement  or  disagreement  on  the  pait  of  the  officer-  of  the 
Endowment  with  the  views  of  men  of  these  classes  as  to 
a  protective  i)olicv,  the  control  of  monopoly,  or  the  regulation 
of  hanking  and  currency.  It  is  nece-sary  to  know  iiow  such 
men  generally  tiiink  and  feel  on  the  great  issue  of  war,  and  it 
i>  one  of  the  purpose-  of  the  Eniiowment  to  promote  studies 
which  will  accurately  reveal  their  attitude.  Neither  it  nor 
its  Committee  of  Research  vouche-  for  more  than  that  the 
works  is-ued  by  them  contain  such  facts  :  that  their  state- 
ments concerning  them  may  generally  be  tru-tcd,  and  that 
the  works  are.  in  a  scientific  way.  of  a  quality  that  entitles 


them  to  a  reading. 


John-  Bates  Clark, 

Director. 
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I.     DENMARK 

Denmark  adopted  the  mercantile  doctrines  ver>-  early 
—as  far  back  as  1651— and  was  also  the  first  countrA-  to 
abandon  them.     While  it  was   in  vogue  the  prohibitive 
system  was  an  almost  unmixed  evil.    There  was  at  the  time 
no  natural  foundation  for  a  high  industrial  development 
and  if  m  spite  of  this  fact  factories  and  •  industries  '  were 
to  be  developed,  it  could  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture  and  c(  .nmerce.    Importation  of  all  goods  whose 
domestic   production   was   at   all   possible   was   forbidden 
Moreover,  with  the  object,  not  of  advancing  agriculture  but 
of  cheapening  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  interest  of  •  indus- 
tries ',  the  exportation  of  many  agricultural  products,  especi- 
ally grain,  was  either  prohibited  or  discouraged  by  export 
duties;  commerce  in  these  articles  was  obstructed 'by  mul- 
tiplied restrictions  relating  both  to  importation  and  exporta- 
tion,  and  even  more  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  Government's 
tariff  policy.    The  regulations  on  the  subject  changed  with 
confusing  frequency  ;    in  the  course  of  one  hundred  years, 
for  example,  the  duties  on  grain  were  altered  seventy-eight 
times.     The   principal   industries   were   cloth    and    textile 
manufactures,    flour    mills,    brandy    distilleries,    sugar    re- 
fineries, porcelain  works  (the  manufacture  of  Copenhagen 
ware  was  founded  in  1775),  tanneries,  &c.  ;    the  iron  and 
glass  industries  of  the  monarchy  were  carried  on  in  Nor^vay 
Nonvay  and  Denmark  being  of  course  politicallv  united 
down  to  1814.    As  the  people  did  not  take  to  the  various 
manufactures   with   an  enthusiasm   equal   to   that   of   the 
Government,  a  colossal  smuggling  trade  was  the  result. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  new  liberal 
ideas  came  into  Denmark.    The  great  agricultural  reform  of 
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the   countrv   began   with  an   official   determination   of  the 
limits  of  holdings  in  1781  and  \li)2  ;   serfdom  was  abolished 
in  1T88  and  feudal  services  in  1799.    At  the  same  time  with 
tiiis  movement,  the  new  or  Physiocratic  ideas— as  well  as 
dire   necessity,   whicii   was  not   the  least  effective  cause- 
forced  a  change  in  the  commercial  policy,  the  results  of  the 
previous    prohibitive   system    having    been   far   from    satis- 
factory.    Ill   1788,   the  great  year  of  liberation  of  Danish 
agriculture,  the  jirohibition  was  removed  from  the  exporta- 
tion  of  grain  and  cattle,  and  all  export  duties  on  grain 
al)oii>hed.      In   179;>   new   liberal   j)rinciples   found  expres- 
sion in  the  introduction  of  the  bonded-warehouse  system, 
and  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  the  whole  tariff  policy  was 
l)romised.     This   reform   was   carried   out   in   the  edict  of 
l-'el)ruary  1,  1797,  which  marked  a  complete  break  with  the 
mercantUe  system,  and  placed  Denmark  in  advance  of  all 
othei   countries  in  the  liberality  of  her  commercial  policy. 
The  reform  entirely  abolished  all  restrictions  on  exporta- 
tion,  modernized   and   simplified   the   whole   tariff   system, 
extended  bonded-warehouse  privileges,  and  finally  reduced 
all  duties  to  an  average  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  liberality  of  the  new  Danish  commercial  policy  and 
agricultural  organization  was  unique  for  the  time  and  of 
the  greatest  significance  for  the  country.  A  free  peasantry 
arose  and  agriculture  expanded  rapidly  -..ith  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  modern  methods.  The  extensive  and  costly 
rotorni  n  agricultural  methods  were  also  favoured  by  a  great 
rise  in  the  price  of  all  agricultural  products.  But  especially 
commerce,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  great  'privileged 
company  \  showed  an  enormous  development  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  due  to  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern 
powers  in  the  wars  of  the  time.  Danish  wholesale  trade 
extended  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  Africa  and  else- 
whciv.  Co])enhagen  became  the  great  entrepot  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Cuttcgat,  and  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  transit 
trade.      A  single  firm,  ■  Det  Asiatiske  Kompagni,'  brought 
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to  Coponhagcn  in  the  years  1172-1806  goods  to  the  vaUie 
of  130,000,000  Rix-d/llars  (425,000,000  kroner).  In  1805 
the  commercial  fleet  numbered  over  1,000  ships,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  more  than  72,000. 

The  unfortunate  war   with   England,   1807-14,   brought 
this  •  brilliant  commercial  period  '  to  a  sudden  conclusion. 
In  the  English  attack  on  Copenhagen  in  1807,  Denmark 
lost  her  strong  navy,  and  the  Danish-Norwegian  shipping 
and  commerce  were  sacrificed.'    About  1,000  Danish  ships, 
or  practically  the  whole  commercial  fleet,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.    The  oversea  connexions  were  broken  off  and 
lost,  the  great  commercial  houses  and  the  industries  of  the 
country  were  mined,  and  especiallv  Copenhagen,  the  capital, 
suffered  incalculably.    The  rest  of  the  countr}-  suffered  less 
from  the  war,  thanks  to  the  continued  high  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  ;    from  1801-10  an  extraordinary  rise  in 
prices  resulted  from  the  continental   blockade.     Yet  the 
losses  were  too  great,  and  the  monetary  system  broke  down  ; 
in  1813  the  Government  declared  itself  bankrupt,  and  when 
peace  finally  came  in  1814  the  country  was  without  the 
necessary  capital  to  repair  the  damages  it  had  sustained. 
The  flourishing  foreign  and  v.holesale  trade  was  irretriev- 
ably lost.     In  addition,  there  was  a  devastating  crisis  in 
agriculture,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  falling  prices  of 
grain,  which  made  it  scarcely  profitable  to  har\'est  the  crops. 
From  1818  to  1828  conditions  were  at  their  worst.      The 
price  of  rye,  which  from  1801  to  1809  had  averaged  12-3 
kroner  per  hectolitre,  sank  to  an  average  of  4-6  kroner  per 
hectolitre  for  the  years  1821-30.    Agric'ultural  exports  were 
further  encumbered   or   rendered   impossible  by    the  pro- 
hibitive rates  of  England's  customs  duties.    Prodigious  taxes 
burdened  the  land;    agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  all 
were  seriously  affected. 

Very   slowly    the   times    improve*!.      Land   values   were 
finally  so  depressed  that  new  owners  could  work  at  unusually 
'  In  this  connexion  see  also  Norway. 
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low  costs  and  agriculture  was  ready  for  the  upward  move- 
ment. About  1828  the  crisis  in  agriculture  was  passed,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  prices  began  to  rise  new  rational 
methods  and  machinery  were  introduced.  Manufactures 
began  to  revive  at  about  the  same  time.  The  situation  in 
this  field  felt  the  influence  of  the  introduction  from  Norway, 
on  the  loss  of  that  countrj-  by  Denmark  in  1814,  of  several 
branches  of  industry,  such  as  iron  and  glass  works,  which 
had  formerly  supplied  the  Danish  trade.  In  the  business 
of  the  countrj-.  however,  agriculture  continued  to  predomi- 
nate, and  in  1840  still  employed  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
pojjulation.  The  industrial  development  was  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein. 

Commerce,  and  especially  that  of  the  capital  city,  was 
slowest  to  recover.     Copenhagen  lost   its  pre-eminence  in 
this  respect  not  merely  over  the  Baltic  region  but  over  the 
Danish  provinces  (especially  Jutland),  and  fell  behind  Ham- 
burg and  Lubeck.    The  flourishing  provincial  towns  became 
tributary  to  the  ^ity  on  the  Elbe,  and  Hamburg's  commercial 
i?way  extended  uncontested  as  far  as  iskagen.    The  imports 
by  water  of  the  provincial  cities  rose  from  44,000  to  122,000 
tons  between  1826  and  1845,  while  those  of  Copenhagen 
increased  only  from  74,000  to  146,000  tons.    The  constantly 
growing  export  trade  in  grain  also  worked  to  the  advantage 
of  the  ])rincipal  ports,  from  which  it  could  be  more  directly 
shij)ped.     The  exports  of  grain  amounted  in  the  'thirties 
to  160.(K)0.(»00  kilogrammes  yearly  ;  in  addition,  12,000  head 
of  horses.  40.000  head  of  cattle,  13,000  hogs,  and  7.000.000 
kilogranmics  of  butter  were  sent  abroad.    All  these  numbers 
wore  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  the  money  situation  also 
im])roved.     Tlie  notes  cf  the  banks  of  issue  or  •  national 
banks*,  founded  in  1818.  .oached  par  in  1838,  and  were 
made  redeemable  in  1845. 

I  nder  these  conditions  it  cannot  cause  surprise  that  the 
liberal  tariff  policy  was  continued  in  the  laws  of  1838  and 
1844.     Manufactures  were   too  weak  and  insignificant  to 
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carry  through  protective  measures,  and  the  house  and  small. 

stiitv  h  r  i  *''  *^""'^  ""^^  ^ff-d«d  stUl  furth  r 
security  by  the  character  of  local  monopolies  which  they 
possessed  at  the  time.  This  monopoly  was  not  merely  le^ 
in  character  but  was  due  in  ev.n  greater  degree  [o  the 
defective  exchange  system  and  the  lack  of  miern  mean! 
of  transportation  and  communication,  and  to  the  inefficlen 
busmess  organization.  Interest  centred  in  agriculture,  and 
It  was  already  felt  that  this  branch  of  production  held  rth 
possibilities  for  the  future  ""uciion  neld  rich 

buTi^Ls^'f^h'  ''*^''  P:?u^"^^  ^'^""^^^"*  -^"'t«  ^-  the 
business  of  the  country.    The  influence  of  Hamburg  suffered 

practical  suspens.on  in  consequence  of  the  war,  which  led 
to  the  emancipation  of  Danish  commerce,  and  enabled 
Copenhagen  to  regam  its  leadership  of  the  provinces.  The 
ne.  opportunities  which  presented  themselves  reawakened 
the  old  commercial  spirit,  and  capable  men,  trained  in 
Eng  and  and  in  Hamburg,  guided  the  development  Tl" 
great  mihtary  levies  of  the  war  years  also  led  to  a  shortage 
'timulated'th:   "'  --especially  felt  in  agriculture,  a^d 

IncT     Thi    .nT  "^''""/■■r'"^  '"«^^'"^^>'  ^-^  appli- 
ances     This  in  turn  formed  the  basis  of  a  domestic  iron 

law  of  18o3  unified  the  customs  of  the  monarchy,  a  sten 
Du^h    "";;•?>-  -^y  i-Portant  consequence     as  the 

of  ^he  Vnlr  l!T  r  ^^^^'^P'"^"*  ^--^  rapid.  The  removal 
of  the  Enghsh  duty  on  grain  in  1849  was  a  great  boon  to 
Danish  agriculture.  Direct  steamship  connexion  between 
Jutland  and  England  had  already  been  establi'Led  in  IsTs 

five  ne   cent     .17'  "'"'^^f  P""  '^'"*'  ^"^  ^"  ^8^2,  twentv- 

five  C  cent'  to  I     '7t'  ^""^  """"^"^^  f^"  ^^^  ^-"ty- 
per  cent  to  twenty-three  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
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A  flouri>hing  tran>it-tra(le  again  grew  up,  with  Copenhagen 
as  staple  point.  In  1835,  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
went  to  Sweden,  especially  southern  Sweden,  and  in  18W 
the  proportion  had  risen  to  eighteen  per  cent.  Even  the 
commercial  crisis  of  1857  worked  to  the  advantage  of  Copen- 
hagen, whose  trade  indeed  suffered,  but  who  profited  by  tne 
facl  that  her  great  rival,  Hamburg,  was  much  more  severely 
affected  by  the  disaster.  . 

Industrial  trade  schools  were  founded  at  this  period,  and 
in  1857  industrial  freedom  was  introduced,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  country.  Exports  of  agricultural  products 
increased  rapidly,  as  >hown  in  the  following  table,  giving 
tlie  vearly  averages  from  1850  to  1860  : 

ExroKTS  OF  AcKicLLTiRAL  Prodlcts,  i.S5u-iS6o 
Product.  Average  Auuml  Export. 

.  300,000,000  kilogrammes 
9,000,000        „ 
12,000  head 
to, 000     ,, 
Oo.ooo    „ 

The  numbers  of  live-stock  in  the  country    in  1861  are 
shown  in  the  next  table. 


Grains    . 
nutter    . 
Horses  (approx. 
Cattle  „ 

IloL'S  ,, 


Live-Stock.     iSGi 


Ilorsis 
Cattle 
Sheep 


Head. 

325,000 
1,120,000 
1,750,000 

300,000 


In  these  vears  was  also  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present 
enormous"  butter-production  of  Denmark,  by  improving  the 
manorial  dairies  and  securing  free  entry  into  England  for 

their  product.  ,       i- 

The  Straits  toll,  which  had  naturally  acted  as  a  handicap 
on  the  commerce  of  Copenhagen,  was  removed  m  18o7  on 
a  payment  to  the  Danish  treasury  by  the  maritime  nations 
of  an  indemnity  of  65,000,000  kroner.    After  the  customs 
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unity  of  the  monarchy  had  been  achieved,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  1853  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  became  necessary. 
Not  ,mt.    1863  were  the  efforts  to  enact  a  new  schedule 
successful  (It  was  passed  July  3  of  that  year),  and  before 
the  law  went  mto  effect,  on  April  1,  1864,  the  Duchies  of 
.schleswig  and  Holstein  were  lost  to  Denmark  as  a  result 
of  the  unfortunate  war  of  1864.    Thus  the  tariff  law  of  1863 
applied  only  to  the  kingdom,  although  in  framing  it  the 
conditions   in   the   duchies   had   been   especially    in   mind 
l{egard  for  the  industries  of  these  sections  had  led  to  a  policy 
much  more  friendly  to  the  protective  idea  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  law  had  been  intended  for  the  kingdom 
where  industries  were  undeveloped  and  the  principle  of  fre^ 
trade  was  fully  dominant.     The  new  law  was,  however,  a 
mod.hcat.on  of  that  of  1797,  and  was  in  fact  very  moderate. 
Export  duties  were  entirely  abolished,  though  transit  duties 
remained  in  force  until  removed  by  the  law  of  1865 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  new  customs  law  was 
much  more  significant  for  Danish  manufacturers  than  had 
been  intended.    As  they  profited  by  the  protective  features 
enacted  in  the  interest  of  Holstein,  many  industries  were 
brought  mto  the  kingdom,  which  had  formerly  supplied  the 
needs  of  the  whole  monarchy  from  Holstein,  as,  for  example, 
the  tobacco  mdustry.    A  strong  industrial  d-  velopment  set 
en,  and  from  this  time  on  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  important 
manufactures  m  Denmark.    In  the  year  1871,  1,400  factories 
were  in  operation,  of  which  no  fewer  than  374  had  been 
founded  after  1864,  while  231  of  the  older  establishments 
had  been  enlarged  since  that  date. 

With  respect  to  customs  treaties,  Denmark  consistently 
refused  to  conclude  such  agreements,  in  order  to  retain 
a  free  hand  in  regard  to  her  tariff  policy  ;  yet  Denmark 
was  the  one  country  to  leave  its  tariff  schedules  unchanged 
or  a  penod  of  forty-four  years,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
the  greatest  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  tariff  poUcies 
of  other  countries.  ^ 
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TIh'  (loiiiiri.int  fnituro  of  Denmark's  apriniltiiro  nt  this 
pori<..l  ua.  the  pr-Hliution  cf  ^rrain.  The  higlio^t  point  in 
grain  exportation  was  roaclied  in  tho  middle  of  ll,,.  -sixties 
with  ;J(MMMKM)(K)  kilogrammes  per  year.'  The  prices  of  the 
most  important  grains  were  rising  stea.Hlv,  and  attained 
their  highfst  It'vel  only  in  the  years  1871-5,  after  which 
time  oversea  competition  made  it.self  felt.  The  following 
tiihle  gives  a  general  view  of  the  changes  : 


Peril,,!. 

i.S|i  5(. 
iS5i-(„, 

i^'ir-70 
i,S7i-5 

i.S7(>-ao 
i,ssi-5 

i.s,s(.  (,f> 


After  grain-prcluction,  stock-raising  was  next  in  impor- 
tance.     I  he  following  tal.lc  shows  the  exportation  of  live- 

Live-Stock  Exports 

12,000 
f).ouo 
ir.ooo 
11,000 
1(1,000 


ill  MS  i\  ; 

Kkonlk  pkk 

IIlXToLITIir. 

/''/'• 

OaU. 

fyiirol. 

''■5J 

305 

ifll 

0-27 

4-62 

12-54 

ir2i 

483 

12-54 

IO-.29 

3-9a 

14-42 

9-50 

564 

12-85 

'^■5J 

3-41 

io-((8 

7-i() 

4-95 

fj-oS 

Period. 

ib()(>-7o 

1871-5 

1876-80 

1881-5 

l88f>-go 


Cattle. 

51,000 

74,000 

99,000 

109.000 

111,000 


Sheep. 

11.000 
44,000 
f)4,(Juo 
87,000 
77,000 


Hoga. 

39.000 

154,000 

213.000 
287,000 
i3'''.ooo 


Cattle  were  exi.orted  principally  to  England,  while  hogs 
went  chiefly  to  Germany.  Exportation  of  animal  products 
was  negligible  down  to  1890.  An  important  stimulus  to 
agriculture  was  the  highly  developed  mortgage  svstem 
based  on  a  law  of  1850,  whereby  it  obtained  abundant 
capital ;  the  total  indebtedness  on  farms  amounted  in  the 
year  1880  to  l.L'(X),000,000  kroner.  In  view  of  the  preva- 
lence of  small  holdings  cultivated  by  their  owners,  this  high 
'  After  1804  I  lie  ligures  relate  to  the  kingdom  alone. 
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indehfodnos.  was.  howovor.  nttondrd  with  some  risk  for  the 
famuTs  m  tho  caso  of  a  fall  in  tho  prico  of  pround-ronts. 
J^uch  a  fail  was  soon  to  ocnir.    Tho  continiioiis  and  steady 
.mprovment  was  broken  off  by  the  crisis  which  American 
(■ompetition    hronpi.t   on    in    the   apriculttiral   countries   of 
Kiirope  m   the  'seventies  and    eiphties.     The  tmprotected 
farnimrr   mdustr^-   of   Denmark    lay   entirely   open   to   this 
powerful  competition.     Yet  the  crisis  ,lid  not  here,  as  in 
most  of  the  other  countries,  lead  to  an  nRitation  for  pro- 
tection of  domestic  producers.    It  was  fortimate  for  Denmark 
that  file  prices  of  animal  products  did  not  share  in  the  general 
decline,  hut  even,  especially  in  the  cp  o  of  butter,  continued 
to  rise. 

As  s^oon  as  the  fall  in  grain  prices  was  seen  to  be  permanent, 
IJanish  agriculture  undertook  with  remarkable  energy  and 
insight  the  difficult  and  expensive  change  from  grain-pro- 
duction  to  that  of  animal  products,  as,  for  example,  pork 
and  butter,  or  in  other  words,  the  transformation  of  exten- 
sive into  intensive  farming.     Theio  was  a  marker!  increase 
in  the  number  of  hogs  as  well  as  of  cattle,  and.  in  consequence 
of  hard  work  on  the  practical  as  well  as  the  scientific  side 
the  dairj'  business  also  developed  rapidly.    About  1880  the 
centrifugal  separator  was  introduced,  and  in  1882  the  first 
co-operative  dairj-  was  founded,  quickly  followed  by  numerous 
others.     To-day  these  co-operative  estal)lishments  number 
about  1.000,  besides  300  private-principally  stock-company 
-K-oncerns.     This    marked    the   introduction    into    Danish 
agriculture  of  the  co-operative  principle,  which  soon  became 
ot  the  greatest  importance,  especially  for  the  smaller  and 
medium-siz'Ml  farms,  procuring  for  them  the  advant-.-es  of 
the  large-scale  producers  in  perfecting  their  products^     As 
the  transition  from  extensive  to  intensive  farming  was  also 
of  especial  advantage  for  the  smaller  producers,  the  latter 
became  a  principal  factor  in  the  new  development  of  agri- 
culture, while  the  larger  estates,  which  were  better  suited 
to  gram-production,  suffered  most  heavily  from  the  crisis. 
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On  nm.unt  of  tlif  dcprc^iori.  land  values  ft-ll  rapi.lly  after 
flu-  mi.MN   «,f  ♦!„.  \.i«hti,.N  and  flir  dirlin*-  <untiniM-"d  until 
nlxMit   1!«M).  amount in<;  in  ail  to  a  fall  of  twenty  por  cent. 
It   hvnmw  oxtiTint'ly  diHi<  ult   to  tuvvt  tlio  interest  on  the 
heavy  niott;,',it;,.s.  tlu-  amount  of  tl,«.  indi'htedness  risiu};  t<) 
an  aveia^je  of  lifty-foui  per  ( eiif  ;    nevertheless,  the  stability 
of  the  mortj^'ajre  credit  system  renuiin.d  entirelv  unshaken. 
From  this  time.xi  the  co-operative  idea  became  tiie  l)asic 
prm.iple   of    mo.h'rn    Danish    a^'riculture.    and    soon    found 
ai»|.li.atioi,  in  buyin;,r  „,„!  ,(.||i„j,  ^s  well  as  in  production 
Middle-men  have  fr«'(|uently  been  almost  entirely  .lisplaced 
HI  agriculture  by   these  often  gigantic  co-operative  enter- 
prises.      When    in    IHTT   (iermanv    prohibited   on    sanitary 
grounds  the  importation  of  live  hogs,  it  was  nccessarj   to 
change  over  to  the  slaughtering  of  the  animals  and  exporta- 
tmn  of  pork,  and  England  became  the  principal  market  for 
this   product.     Here   was   new   scope  for   initiative  in   the 
co-operative  field,  ami  in  the  year  1887  the  (list  co-operative 
shuigl.ter-l.ouse    was    started.      The   f(,llowing   year   found 
eight  such  establishments  in  operati(,n.  and  now  the  number 
IS  thirty-five,  exclusive  <.f  twenty-three  which  are  privately 
owned.      There    are    now    annually    slaughtered    !2.200.000 
swine,  with  a  vahu-  of   approximately  loO.O()0,U(K)  kroner. 
Co-oi)erative  associations  for  the  exportation  of  errgs  were 
also   founded.     In    the  year  1892  prohibition  by  Kn-land 
also  of  the  importation  of  live-stock  from  the  Continent 
greatly  stimulated  the  slaughtering  industry,  and  the  German 
sanitary  regulations  (tuberculin  tests,  ten '.lays'  quarantine 

7.''"'!on"'^'   ''^'   '""'   "^■'•^   "■"'•'^"''   '"   t''«   -^ame  direction 
after  I89(. 

This  whole  movement  marked  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
dustrializing of  Danish  agriculture.  A  further  result  was 
that  the  country  was  soon  in  a  position  to  exteml  the  develop- 
ment on  the  basis  of  a  very  considerable  consumption  of 
imported  feed  (barley,  mai.c,  oil-cake.  &v.),  since  the  domestic 
gram-production  did  not  furnish  sufficient  provender  for  the 
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rapidly  in(•^on^in^  animal  |)r(Mlii(ti()n.  This  explains  \\w  fact 
that  Danish  apricultiiro  has  takon  no  intorost  in  a  tariff  on 
^'rain  and  similar  roffulations,  such  ns  agrarians  in  other 
coiintri.-s  hiivo  pushed  throuRh  as  an  off  et  against  ngri- 
ciiltural  depression.  Ip  \u  eoininercial  r«'lations  also  the 
agriculture  of  Denmark  has  hecome  in  fact  '  industrial  ', 
working  as  it  does  with  im])orted  foreign  raw  materials, 
which  it  transforms  into  liigh-grade  finished  products, 
chiefly  for  exportation  on  a  large  scale.  The  following 
table  shf)ws  the  shift  between  the  lemllng  categories  of 
agricultural  products  in  Denmark's  foreign  trade: 


I'rri,,,!. 
1,^71-5 

lS;(>-,Si) 
ISM I -5 
I. S.Sf  >-()() 

iS(,i-5 

lS'/»>-If((JO 
IyoI-5 

I()nl>-ri» 


Anslal  Kxcr.ss  ok  Kxpohts  ovkk  Imi'ohts 
(In  Tiiillioii  kroner) 

l.ivf  AniiiKili.       Ahimul  I'roilucts.     CcreaU'rixJucta. 


34 
44 
50 
35 
33 
19 
28 

30 


26 
22 
30 

66 

107 
103 

2J0 

100 


39 
38 

3 

-10 

-25 
-46 
-(<r 
-76 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  animal  products  was  distributed 
OS  follows  in  V.n2  : 


Animal  Pkodicts.     Expouts,  I(ji2 
(In  millidn  kroner) 
.iriicle. 
^ntUt  (approx.)     . 

Fork 

•■--""*  .,  .  .  [ 

L'reiini  and  Milk 


191 

141 

27 

23 


As  already  remarked,  the  exportation  of  live-stock  has 
fallen  off  sharply  as  a  result  of  this  development.  The 
annual  exports  amount  at  present  to  about  20,000  head  of 
horses  and  10O.(X)0  head  of  cattle,  a!l  of  which  go  to  Germany, 
lo  the  same  country-  are  sent  the  exports  of  cream  and  milk, 
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while  the  butter,  eggs,  and  pork  go  to  England.  Two-fifths 
of  England^  total  importation  of  butter  is  entered  from 
Denmark,  and  the  same  i,  true  of  one-third  of  her  importa- 
tion of  ,,„rk.  The  table  below  show.-,  the  exportations  of 
live-stock  : 

Livi;-Stock  Ex  pouts 
(Milliun  luad) 

Shici).  Jlog.'i.  Poultry. 

1-6 

1-3 

OM) 
07 


Yciir. 
IS  J I 


Hiirsis 

"•,;5 

o-)i 
o-5() 
"■.i-l 


( iillk 
i-z 

1-5 
17 
I-S 


llogn. 
0-4 

"•5 

1-5 


5'8 


In  190;}.  eighty-one  per  cent  of  all  the  dairy  cows  in  the 
country  were  on  farms  connected  with  co-ope"raHve  dairies, 
while  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  hogs  were  butchered  in  co- 
operative slaughter-houses. 

In  1907.  seventy-five  ])er  cent  of  the  surface  area  of  Den- 
mark was  nnder  cultivation.  Large  stretches  of  the  heath 
and  moor  districts  in  Jutland  have  since  been  brought 
under  tillage,  chiefly  through  the  tireless  activities  of  the 
heath  reclamation  company;  now  only  four  per  cent  of 
the  total  land  acreage  is  regarded  as  untillable.  Tlie  total 
value  of  the  harvests  is  now  from  600,000,(XM3  to  700.000,(KM) 
kroner  annually,  whereas  in  the  years  1875^5  it  was  about 
;300.0()0,0(M)  kroner.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
agricultural  products  for  1912  was  522,000,(M)0  kroner,  that 
of  the  same  class  of  imports  260.000,000  kroner,  hence  the 
net  exi)ortation  was  262,000,000  kroner.  In  the  yeans 
1901-5  the  average  animal  net  oxjjortation  was  US  000  000 
kroner;  in  1906-10.  184,000,000  kroner.  In  1912,  forty 
l)er  cent  of  the  jjopulation  of  2,800.000  were  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  fisheries.'     This  enormous  development  of 

■   Afiriculturo  l.as  i.,  r.ccU  years  .n,,,loy.,l  a  large  .uwuIkt  .,f  foreitm 
10,(Mm  each  year  ;   they  are  e»>,,luye,l  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
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agriculture  has  boon  strongly  encouraged  by  the  Danish 
Government.  State-supported  associations  and  institutions 
work  for  the  improvement  of  the  industry  ;  in  the  fiscal 
year  1910-11,  ;3,T0O,(JO0  kroner  were  devoted  directly  to 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  through  stock-breeding, 
I)remiums  in  stock  exhibitions,  &c.  (In  1887-8  the  amount 
was  1,20().0{)();  in  1899-1900,  2,200,0(H)  kroner.)  Magnificent 
scientific  institutes  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  agriculture, 
while  the  excellent  Danish  "high  schools'  (Uochschulen) 
sliould  also  be  named  as  a  factor  in  the  general  jjrogress. 

The  total  value  of  the  farms  amounted  in  1909  to  about 
2,5(K),()00.000  kroner,  of  which  large  estates  (baronial 
manors,  &c.)  rej)resented  eighteen  per  cent,  smaller  estates 
eighteen  per  cent,  and  ])easants'  farms  sixty-four  per  cent. 
To  encourage  the  development  of  small  farms  the  laws  of 
1899.  1904,  1909  provide  for  cheap  loans  by  the  State.  Up 
to  191i.',  G.;i(M»  such  farms  had  been  established,  and  the 
sums  loaned  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  totalled  over 
28,00<M»00  kroner.  Loans  are  also  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  pare  elling  out  the  larger  estates.  As  shown  above,  cultiva- 
tion by  owners  is  the  prevailing  rule  in  Danish  agriculture. 
Of  the  250.0(X}  farms  in  Denmark,  about  i>l 0,000  are  worked 
by  their  owners. 

The  mortgage  credit  system  has  been  farther  and  farther 
developed.  The  total  indebtedness  on  the  farms  was  esti- 
mated in  1903  at  1,200,000,000  kroner.  The  average 
indebtedness  was  fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  value.  The 
system  of  mortgage  associations  was  supplemented  in  190(5 
by  the  establishment  of  a  State  mortgage  bank,  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  cover  the  existing  loan  association 
obligations  by  the  issue  of  a  unified  mortgage  paper  adapted 
for  foreign  markets.  The  high  indebtedness  of  the  farms 
has  also  attracted  attention  in  recent  years,  and  the  danger 
involved  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  Large  sums 
leave  the  country  yearly  as  interest,  and  a  change  in  this 
respect  would  undoubtedly  be  very  desirable.    On  the  other 
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hand,  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  Danisli  agriculture  has 
gradually  taken  on  an  ideal  character  in  many  respects,  and 
could  never  have  reached  its  high  stage  of  development 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  capital.  The  ev*  increasing 
productivity  achieved  by  intensive  cultivation,  modern 
machinery,  costly  animal-t)reeding,  &c.,  form,  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  credit  side  of  the  accoimt. 

It   goes    without  saying,  that   in   comparison   with   this 

tremendous    developnu-nt    of    agriculture    the    growth    of 

manufactures  has  necessarily  fallen   into   the  background. 

Especially  with  respect  to  exportation,  manufactures  were 

almost  insignificant  down  to   a   few  years  ago ;    but  this 

relation   seems  to  be  changing  at   present,  particularly  as 

the  attention  of  tlie  nation  is  being  drawn  more  and  more 

to  industrial  development.     We  have  seen   how   not  only 

the  \\\-    of  1801.  but  also  t'   ■  customs  regulations  of  that 

year,  were  favourable  to  manufactures.     In  the  "seventies 

and  'eighties  there  was  a  strong  movenicnt  of  population 

from  the  country  to  the  towns,  and  the  latter  grew  rapidly. 

The  develo])ment  of  agriculture  created  great  opportunities 

also  for  the  towns.     By   this   means  a  further  industrial 

development  was  favoured,  and  shojjs  and  factories  profited 

by  the  increased  purchasing  jiower  of  the  rural  population. 

The  requirements  of  agriculture  also  called  new  industries 

into  being,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery  and 

imjilements,  wagons  and  carriages,  &c.     The  development 

of  the  railroad  network  and  the  consequent  prosperity  of 

the  towns  and  larger  villages,  further  stimulated  the  growth 

of  manufactures.    Textiles  and  metal  working  were  especially 

flourishing,  and  a  new  industry  was  added  in  the  production 

of  sugar,  which  now  plays  an  important  r()le  in  both  the 

manufactures  and  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  when  protectionist  ideas  were  gaining  the 
ascendancy  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  tariff 
policy  of  Denmark  offered  a  picture  of  unalterable  calm  and 
.steady  adherence  to  the   old   ways.     One   reason   for  the 
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survival  of  liberal  commercial  policy,  it  is  true,  lay  in  the 
unfortunate  political  relations  of  the  country,  but 'another 
reason  was  the  fact  that  there  wa>  no  occasion  in  Denmark 
for  the  union  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  the  advocacy 
of  a  protective  system,  since  agriculture  had  nothin^r  to  gain 
from   such   a  policy.     Thus   the  recent  period   pas -d   by 
without  a  change,  and  not  until  1908  was  the  effort  successful 
to  put  through  a  new  tariff  law,  and  even  then  the  measure 
represented  a  moderation  of  the  old  law.    This  does  not  mean 
that  attempts  have  not  been  made  in  the  direction  of  a 
revision  (.f  the  tariff  system  ;    no  less  than  seventeen  such 
attempts  failed  before  the  effort  was  successful  and  a  revision 
secured,!  which  was  not  then  achieved  until  it  had  been 
rendered  urgently  necessary  by  changing  conditions,  which 
lett  the  olu    aw  antiquated  and  inadequate.     Except  for 
a  reduction    f  the  duties  on  sugar  and  petroleum  in  the  vear 
1891  the  tariff  schedules  had  not  been  changed  in  the  period 
from   1864^1908,  and  Danish   manufactures    had    in   con- 
sequence not   been   exactly   ])ampered.     When   the  tariff 
revision  finally  came,  it  was  carried  through  in  a  spirit  of 
outspoken  friendliness  to  free  trade,  and  the  })est  the  indus- 
tries could  do  was  to  endeavour  to  limit  further  reduction. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  even  without  con- 
siderable protection  manufactures  had  grown  so  strong  that 
they  were  not  only  able  to  withstand  the  new  reductions 
but  even  continued  in  spite  of  them  to  develop  rapidly      It 
IS  true,  however,  that  the  evil  effects  of  the  dumping  system 
are  occasionally  felt  in  certain  industries,  and  also  that  the 
results  of  Sweden's  change  to  protectionism  in  1888  were 
noticeable  m  Denmark's  manufactures  and  commerce;    on 
the  other  hand,  Danish  manufactures  operate  with  relatively 
cheap  raw  materials  and  productive  agents 

The  customs  law  of  May  5,  1908,  modernized  the  whole 
tariff  system    and  removed  or  lowered  the  duty  on  most 
raw  materials  and  means  of  production;    thus  coal,  iron 
'  After  Mic  opposition  party,  the  Left,  came  into  power. 
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rods,  and  l)ai-ir()n,  pig  iron,  &c.,  as  w<H  as  oils,  petroleum, 
and  the  like,  are  duty  free.  Protective  schedules  were  greatly 
reduced,  and  ad  valorem  duties  \v«.'re  ajjplied  to  a  greater 
extent ;  tlie  duty  on  miscellaneous  articles  is  7-5  per  cent 
of  the  value.  The  effect  of  the  reduction  is  shown  in  the 
fact  tiiat  sin.e  ]!M)8  the  income  of  the  Governmenf  from 
the  tariff  amounts  to  aljout  six  per  cent  of  the  imports, 
where  previously  it  hail  been  between  seven  and  eight 
per  cent. 

Modern  industrial  statistics  exist  only  for  the  time  since 
18f)~.  ■  The  industrial  census  '  of  that  year  showed  77,000 
establishments,  with  180,000  industrial  labourers.  At  the 
latest  census  (lOOCi)  there  were  85,000  establishments,  with 
!i08,000  em])loyees.  The  total  mechanical  energy  employed 
was  4y,ii()()  horse-power  in  18!)7,  and  in  1906,  125,000.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Danish  industry  is  predominantly  of  the 
small-sho])  variety,  though  in  recent  years  the  growth  of 
large  plants  lias  been  rapid.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  personnel,  including  labourers  and  other  employees  in 
the  various  industries  : 


Employees  in  Vauious  Indcstiues 

Industry.                                                           So. 

ill  1H97. 

\o.  in  1906. 

Food  Products  ...... 

47,000 

55.000 

Tcxtilis 

19.000 

19,000 

Coiifi.ctioni.Ty     ...... 

57,000 

03,000 

Biiildiiijj    ....... 

63,000 

76,000 

Timber  Products         ..... 

13,000 

13,000 

Leatlicr      ....... 

1,500 

1,200 

Stone  and  T-lais          ..... 

iO,ooo 

17,000 

Metals 

40,000 

49,000 

Ciicinicals             ...... 

7,oco 

9,000 

Paper 

2,500 

2,800 

Decvtratives          ...... 

7,700 

10,000 

The  table  below  shows,  by  principal  groups,  the  value  of 
the  (jroducts  of  Danish  industries  in  the  years  1905  and 
1911: 
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Rel.\tive  Impoktance  of  Industries 
(In  millions  of  kroner) 


Industrial  Groups. 
Foot!  Products  . 
Mctiils 
Clicniicals 
Textiles      . 

Stone,  Torni  Cotta,  Glass 
Pii|K-  and  Graphic  Arts 
Timber  Products 
Leather  Products 

Total    . 


Value 

0/  Products. 

1903. 

1011. 

197 

^55 

65 

77 

35 

(.9 

50 

47 

28 

3" 

22 

^y 

25 

^4 

17 

zz 

439 


559 


The  last  table  shows  most  clearly  the  striking  development 
of  Danish  manufactiires  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  table  which  follows  gives  the  figures  for  the 
particular  industries  in  which  this  development  has  been 
most  rapid. 

iNUL-sTuiAL  Development.     Special  Inulstbies 
(In  milhons  of  kroner) 

,.,.,„        .  Vnlue  of  Products. 

Industrial  Branch. 

Siipar 

Oleomargarine    . 

Tobacco     . 

Coffee-roasting 

Machinery  and  Shipyards 

Electric  Cables  . 

Metal  Goods 

Oil  Mills    . 

Chemicals 

Cements     . 

Shoes 

It  is  now  universally  recognized  that  the  industrial  possi- 
iHhties  of  a  country  are  no  longer  absolutely  dependent  on 
natural  relations,  such  as  mineral  wealth,  Ac/  Cheap  modern 
means  of  transportation,  especially  by  water,  have  placed 
the  raw-material  question  rather  in  the  background,  am'  the 


19()5. 

ion 

■          2J-5 

55-0 

23-2 

35-0 

Ib-i) 

20-0 

8-0 

i6'o 

48-0 

520 

2-0 

7-5 

4-3 

6-0 

(.•9 

30  0 

6-1 

12-0 

3-8 

lo-o 

9-4 

12-5 
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principal  conditions  of  a  highly  developed  industrial  life  are 
now  above  all  technical  skill  and  energy,  competent  work- 
men, and  sound  money  and  '-larket  conditions  and  the  like. 
With  its  many  splendid  harbours  and  its  excellent  geo- 
graphical situation,*  Its  high  stage  of  general  culture  and 
thorough  technical  education,  Denmark  has  rich  possibilities 
tor  further  progress  in  the  industrial  field.  Undue  specializa- 
tion in  the  agriculture  of  a  country  now  becomes  impossible 
as  soon  as  cultivation  reaches  the  intensive  stage  and  the 
population  attains  a  certain  stage  of  culture.  This  is  shown 
even  in  tin  incidental  phases  of  present-day  agricultural 
development.  Take,  for  example,  the  growth  of  beet-sugar 
production  ;  of  the  machine  industry— first  for  the  repair 
and  then  for  the  independent  manufacture  of  farming  imple- 
ments and  tools  ;  the  manufacture  of  feed  and  fertilizers,  of 
oleomargarine,  &c.,  and  of  oil-meal;  the  packing  industry,  &c. 
The  marketing  of  agricultural  products  gives  rise  also  to  an 
extensive  commerce  which  in  turn  leads  to  the  establishment 
of  shipyards,  ironworks,  &c.  ;  in  short  an  exclusively  agri- 
cultural country  is  to-day  an  impossibility  under  the  con- 
ditions as  described. 

Moreover,  when  the  population  reaches  a  still  higher  stage 
of  efficiency  it  will  no  longer  be  contented  with  a  one-sided 
industrial  life.  The  question  of  culture  is  here  quite  signi- 
ficant. The  famous  Copenhagen  china  industry  is  an  example 
of  this  ;  another  is  the  construction  of  the  first  ocean-going 
motor  ship  of  the  world  (the  Selandia,  10,000  tons  burden) 
by  the  shipyard  of  Burmeister  &  Wain  at  Copenhagen* 
in  1S12.  The  former  achievcmtpt  is  the  result  of  artistic 
skill,  the  latter  of  technical ;  many  such  examples  might  be 
named. 

'  1  or  oxamplp,  tiio  frciaht  on  coal  from  the  coalfields  of  the  North  of 
Enfjland  is  as  "heap  to  Copenhascn  as  to  London  itself. 

=  This  shipyanl,  the  largest  in  Scandinavia,  employing  at  present  about 
4.(M)0  workmen,  has  lielivered,  or  has  at  present  \mdcr  construction  (spring 
of  1913).  alt(p[;etlier  17  motor  ships  with  a  total  horse-power  of  70,000. 
Thus  it  has  established  its  position  as  leader  of  the  world  in  this  field. 
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Dani>h  export^  of  other  than  agricultuial  products  re- 
mained for  a  hjng  period  at  around  ;JO,0(JO,OOU  to  -lO.CXW.OOO 
kroner  annually.  In  the  last  three  years  the  value  has 
increased  to  49.000.000,  58.000.000,  and  71.000,000  kroner 
r(>spectively.  The  values  of  purely  manufactured  products 
were  as  fellows  : 


Yenr. 

I'll)') 

Iyi2 


Exports  of  Mamkachred  Products 
(In  millions  of  kroner) 


Value. 

.       20 

•  35 

•  59 


'llii>  >lio\v>  an  increase  of  a  hundred  per  cent  in  four 
years,  which,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  is  not  traceable  to  any 
chance  cause.  The  actual  value  of  the  exported  products  of 
various  industries  for  1912  is  shown  below : 


Exports  ok  Manvfactihes,  igia 
(In  million!,  of  kroner) 
Class. 

.Sugar 

U<vtrai;is    . 

Oil,   Oil-cakos,  &p.         ! 

C'luiiiicals  (Firtilizcrs,  &c.) 

Minerals  (CVintiit,  &c.) 

Porcelain,   &c. 

Iron  Manwfacturts,  &c. 

Sliips 

Mac'hiiK  rv   . 


Value. 

.  9-0 

•  1-5 

•  7-3 

•  31 
.  9-0 
.  I-8' 
.  (>-i 

.  (r6 

.  S-6 


\\  e  have  seen  how  manufactures  have  grown  enormously 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  tariff  protection.  They  have, 
however,  had  ground  for  complaining  of  a  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  Government. 
This  situation  is  comprehensible  in  a  country  of  pronounced 
free  trade  tendencies,  especially  in  view  of  the  great  prepon- 
<lorance  of  agriculture  in  the  national  economy.  But  in  this 
respect  also  a  change  is  manifest,  and  the  association  '  Dansk 
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Arbojdc  "  (Daiii-li  Labour),  founded  in  1908,  labour^  for  the 
advanrement  of  domestic  industry. 

The  commerce  of  a  country  like  Denmark  must  needs  be 
larpe.  The  <;ro\vtli  of  the  export,  import,  and  transit  trade 
is  sliown  in  the  followini;  table  : 

FoHF.icN  AMI  Thansit  Trade 
(III  niilliiiiis  (if  kroiKT) 

Transit. 


19 
27 

3a 

43 

89 

134 
170 


The  establishment  of  the  Tree  port  at  Copenhagen  in  1894 
has  amonp  other  thinfrs  contributed  largely  to  the  growth 
of  the  transit  and  staple  trade.  The  deficit  in  the  trade 
balance  of  the  country  is  largely  covered  by  the  earnings 
of  its  shipping  industry,  the  gross  proceeds  of  whose  foreign 
business  are  at  present  "from  80.(100.000  to  100.000.000  kroner, 
of  which  sum  about  half  is  profit  for  the  country.  The  income 
from  transit  trade,  &c.,  ranges  from  about  8,000,000  to 
10.000.000  kroner. 

The  trade  with  the  princijjal  commercial  countries  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 


Prrinil. 

Foreifin 

Trade. 

{Annual  .It  rraiie.) 

Impart.'!. 

Exports. 

1876-80 

K/') 

13a 

18S1-5 

^35 

J55 

lSS(>-f,o 

238 

164 

i«0i-5 

20 

211 

iSoG-iQoo 

366 

250 

1901-5 

444 

342 

IfKi6-I0 

571 

437 

I<)12 

734 

593 

FouEiGN  Trade  with  Pkincu'al  Nations 


Country. 


Endantl  . 
(k'rnianv 
Sweden    . 
I'liitcil  States 
Russia 


Imports. 
{Prr  rent  of  III- 
1876     v.m 

total.) 
Ilt08 

Exports. 
(Prr  rent  of  the  Intnl.) 
187«       1901     1908 

24           ID 

38        3z 
II         I » 

10 

34 

8 

40-0 
32-0 
14-0 

58         55 
20        21 

8          7 

f>        14 
7        13 

14 
II 

0-2 

0-5 

3          5 
5          6 
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The  shipping  industn-  has  always  boon  of  cnnsidoraljle 
importance  in  Denmark.  In  contrast  with  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  larger  part  of  the  business  in  Denmark  is  done 
by  regularly  established  lines,  owned  by  large  companies. 
The  two  greatest  in  the  country  are  •  Det  forenede  Damp- 
skibsselskab'  (D.F.D.S.)  and  "Ostasiatisk  Kompagni ' 
(O.  K.),'  which  maintain  routes  to  America,  Africa,  and  p:ast 
Asia,  the  latter  also  carrying  on  wh<»lcsale  merchandiMng 
and  manufacturing.  By  these  and  other  companies  the 
active  commercial  spirit  of  the  brilliant  commercial  period 
about  the  year  1800  has  been  reawakened.  The  table  shows 
the  tonnage  of  the  commercial  fleet  at  different  dates. 


Towage  of  MEnciiA.vT  Fleet 


Year. 

1800 

I,S79 

10(15 
1911 


Sailing  Ships. 
Siimber.       Tonnn^r  (K.T.). 


700 
1,600 
2,700 
2,900 
3.000 
3.100 
2,100 


70,000 

()5,ooo 
130,000 
200,000 
iSo.ooo 
130,000 

95.000 


Stcftm  ships. 
.\iimlier.      Tonnage  (R.T.). 


3 

43 

192 
400 
570 
640 


146 

4,000 

44,000 

144,000 

330,000 

412,000 


Forestry  is  of  less  significance  in  Denmark,  only  eight  per 
cent  of  the  land  being  wooded.    Fisheries,  on  tlie  other  hand 

rSl7  1 '-'nn°  "''"'  '''^^  ^^'^^  ^"^^^^  "f  «  tot^l  tonnage  of 
~»,000,  l.oOO  equipped  with  motors.  The  annual  yield  of 
the  hsherics  is  about  13,000,000  kroner.     Exports  of    fish 

S.ooo"  ^'^^'^^^  '''°""''  ''"^"'''  ^''''''''''  *"  '^^""t 
The  total  length  of  the  railways  is  3,500  kilometres.  2,000 
kilometres  representing  State  railways  and  1,500  kilometres 
private  ines.  Connexion  between  the  different  islands  is 
effected  by  means  of  train  ferries. 


'.]2      IM)l  STUIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DENMARK 

The  Uinc  Scandinavian  coiintrii-  liavo  by  tifutics  of  1873 
and  18T.J  a  comnion  cdinafif  >y>ti'tn,  with  the  krone  as  the 
unit  of  (•(liiiii'^c  ;  K^tler  po-tu^c  i.-  al>o  the  -.aine  for  all 
Scandinavia.  With  the  exception  of  certain  legal  relations, 
however,  thoe  are  tiie  only  IxjncU  of  economic  union  which 
exi-t  at  J)re^ent  hetwceii  the  three  tountrie>.  Efforts  to 
achieve  a  "  practical  Scandinavianisni  ',  especially  in  the  way 
ot  a  customs  union,  have  thus  far  proved  ui\^uccessful. 
A{,'itafion  toward  this  end  has,  moreovir,  subsided  since 
1!J().'),  and  in  fad  il  i>  (jueslionahle  wlietlier  such  a  customs 
union  i>  p<js-.ihle.  in  view  of  the  different  economic  conditions 
in  the  three  countries. 


II.     SWEDEN 


FifK  prohibitive  >ystctn  roniainod  lf)n<jor  in  forro  in  Swodon 
than  in  th.'  ruif^hboiiring  Di-nruaik.  The  new  nohtical  con- 
stitufH.n  of  180!)  hrought  with  it  no  change  in  tariff  policy. 
Ihe  H}„.,hiles  contanied  numerous  sweeping  prohibitions, 
relating  to  export>  as  well  as  imports,  and  with  regard  to 
sliipi)iMg.  the  so-called  -Schedule  of  Products'  of  ]Ti>4,  the 
Swe<li.|,  copy  of  the  English  Navigation  Act  of  1651,' was 
•  n  force.  '1  he  Continental  policy  of  Napoleon  even  involved 
for  a  time  an  increase  in  the  rigour  of  the  system. 

At  this  time  exportation  of  lumber  was  already  of  the 
greatest  sigmfuaiue  for  Swc-den,  England  forming  the  prin- 
cipal  market  for  this  product.  At  that  period,  lumber 
occupied  almost  the  same  position  in  the  world  economy 
that  n..n  dcK-s  to-.lay.  The  great  fleets  of  merchant  vessels 
and  warships  used  wood  for  mast  timber  as  well  as  for 
budding  purposes  ;  the  construction  of  buildings  of  all  kinds 
of  dams  an.l  dykes,  of  foundations,  &c.,  was  based  on  a  woocl 
tectini,,ue  which  was  very  highly  developed.  In  1809, 
>weden  exported  lumber  to  [he  amount  of  nearly  32,000  000 
board  feet,  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  which  went  to  England. 

VkJ'^u.  y  "^  ""^  *'•"  "'P^'"*'  °^  '""^b*^--  ^^•'^^  estimated  at 
0,0UU,tlUU  kroner,  and  formed  one-seventh  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  the  development  of  the  lumber  trade  was  interru,)ted. 
Thus  m  180!)  England,  by  way  of  retaliation  agains!  the 
Continental  blocka.le,  increased  shaq,ly  the  import  duty  on 
wood  coming  from  the  Continent;  in  1813  the  duty  was 
again  enormously  increased,  so  that  it  finally  amounted  to 
iJ  O.V.  (o9  kroner)  per  •  load  '  (1-42  cubic  metres).  This 
1  Lr        '"'^  "  '""'^  ^"■'''*'''  '^"'^  ^"  European  exports 
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to  England  hy  virtuo  "m>  fact  that  ut  the  snnic  time 
n  very  miiuII  tax  was  colK  1 1  on  the  ".ume  products  imported 
from  Briti-h  North  America.  In  consecjiienre,  the  trade 
between  Sweden  and  I'nj»hind  naturally  fell  into  decay.  It 
is  true  that  the  Kiif^hsh  duty  was  lowered  after  tlie  close 
of  the  war  to  £2  15.v.  per  "  load  ',  hut  at  the  same  time  that 
on  the  American  product  was  oidy  lOv.  .\s  a  result.  European 
lumber  was  practically  excluded  frojn  the  Kn^lisli  market. 
It  is  even  >aid  to  have  been  shipped  from  Europe  across 
the  Atlantic  to  .America,  in  order  later  to  be  brought  to 
England  as  th*-  American  product.  In  spite  of  these  con- 
ditions, however,  the  Swedish  lumber  trade  was  by  no  means 
at  a  standstill.  In  the  year  1821  there  were  .'5,03;}  sawmills, 
with  a  production  of  over  ;38,(XK).(K)0  board  feet,  of  which 
2y,UO(),()00  was  exported.  It  goes  without  saying  that  so 
important  an  article  of  export  as  lumber  then  formed  was 
subjected  to  an  export  duty. 

The  Continental  blockade  did  not  have  for  Sweden  the 
disastrous  consequences  suffered,  for  exami)le,  by  Norway, 
where  the  interruption  of  ini])ortation  of  grain  caused  actual 
suffering  for  lack  of  food.  The  grain  harvest  of  Sweden  in 
the  years  1801-20  averaged  6,600.000  metric  tons  per  year, 
while  the  annual  consumj)tion  was  6,900.000  metric  tons, 
so  that  the  country  was  almost  independent  of  a  foreign 
food-supply. 

Besides  agriculture  and  forestry,  mining  also  played  an 
important  role  in  the  economic  life  of  Sweden  at  this  period. 
Tlie  industry  is  very  old,  and  has  for  centuries  been  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  country.  As  long  as  charcoal 
was  used  exclusively  in  the  smelting  of  iron,  Sweden  ranked 
high  among  the  iron -producing  countries  of  the  world ;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  new  puddling 
process  was  introduced,  which  permitted  the  use  of  mineral 
coal.  This  new  method  changed  the  former  conditions 
entirely,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sweden,  which  did  not 
possess  sufficient  coal   deposits   to  enable   the   new  large- 
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seal*"  pn.diiction  to  ho  carrHMl  «,n  thcn>.  In  1800,  Swedon's 
slinn-  in  the  pijr-in.n  j)ro<hi(  tiori  (.f  the  whole  .vorl.l  was 
still  plaml  at  ten  per  cent  ;  the  circiinistiinoes  j.ist  referred 
to  l.ro.ifiht  ahout  a  notahle  .lecrense  in  •■.iv  j.roportion  after 
that  date.  At  the  close  of  the  eif,d.t«Nnth  century  her 
annual  pip-iron  i)ro(luction  \va>  78,000  tons  It  reached  its 
highest  poin^  in  ISOf,  with  T9.0(H)  tons,  and  then  fell  off, 
in  c;)nse(juence  of  the  etononiic  c.)nditions  attending'  the 
war,  to  54,000  tons  in  the  year  1810. 

An  institution  peculiar  to  Sweden  was  the  -Iron  Ex- 
change', which  was  foundi'd  in  1748,  and  whose  nmnage- 
luent  was  fr«ed  from  all  restrictions  in  1769.  The  object 
of  this  institution  was  to  aid  its  members,  which  is  to  say 
pra.  ticaliy  all  Swe.lish  ironworks,  with  the  loan  of  money 
on  advantaRcoux  terms  ;  it  also  purchased  iron  from  the 
plants  at  times  of  slack  demand,  and  laboured  to  further 
tlie  interests  of  the  Swedish  iron  industry-  in  general  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  institution  is  still  in  existence. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  cojiper  was,  m^xt  to 
iron,  the  mos*  important  metal  in  Swedish  mining  opera- 
tions, which  indeed  is  still  the  case.  The  copper  mines  of 
Sweden  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  world.  Among  othens 
may  be  mentioned  the  Falun  .Mine  and  'he  ■  Store  Koppar" 
beigslags  Aktiebolag  ',  which  ranked  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  i.s  the  largest  produce,  of  copper  in  tli'e  worlr'  -"he 
last-named  company  is  also  probably  the  oldest  industrial 
coqioration  in  the  world.  In  contrast  with  copper  the 
production  of  silyer  was  already  on  the  decline  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  played  only  a  secondary 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  mercantilist  policy  should  have 
concerned  Itself  especially  with  the  mining  establishments 
just  described,  but  it  also  manifested  itself  in  connexion  with 
manufactures.  About  the  year  1800  the  principal  industries 
were  such  tj-pically  '  mercantilistic  '  ones  as  textile  xilk 
glass,  porcelain,  and  tobacco  factories,  and  the  like.     In 
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Storkholni  alono  tl.oro  wore  no  f.wor  than  4&3  factories 
with  a  total  wnrkins  force  of  UUKH)  persons  and  an  annual 
product  of  the  vah.e  of  about  7.(K)(..(M.0  kroner  flie  textOe 
Lhi^trv  was  ospe,ial!v  tlourishinc;  here.  empUying  8  (KX) 
ner^ens"  Rv  tlie  end  of  the  century,  however,  tlie  reaction 
set  in  It  was  partly  in  conser-uence  of  the  general  revolu- 
tion in  techni.,ue  which,  with  its  introduction  of  large- 
scale  cstahlishtuents.  tended  to  concentrate  industries  where 
natural  cnditions  of  marketing  and  production  were  most 

favourable.  i   .•       ■     ii.,. 

Another  cause  of  the  reaction  wa>^  tlie  revolution  in  t  u 
dominant  mo.les  of  economic  thought,  which  deprived  the 
factories  .,f  their  subsidies,  special  privileges,  &c.     1  he  pro- 
found industrial   changes  that    characterized  the   economic 
life  of  tlH-  "renter  industrial  nations  manifested  themsc  ves 
in  Swedisirmanufactures  also.  an<l  men  found  themselves 
forced  to  build  up.  almost  from  the  bcginnmg,  even  those 
in.histries  to  which  the  country  was  naturally  adapted.     It 
is  true  that  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  ^peak  of  this  period 
as  one  of  industrial  renascence.     Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  one  industrv  was  established  in  Sweden  in  Ihose  years 
which  has  since  shown  unusual  power  to  survive.    \\e  reter 
to  the  founding  of  mechanical  engineering  establishments, 
whi<'h  earned  the  gratitude  of  posterity  by  enabling  Sweden 
to  adopt  and  utili/.e  with  extraordinary  promptness  the  epoch- 
making  invention  of  the  steam-engine.    The  beginmng  was 
made   in   1809   with    the  founding  at   Stockholm  of   '  Det 
(hven<ka   Verkstad -.    which    formed    the    corner-stone    of 
modern    mechanical    engineering    in    Sweden.      Among    its 
achievements   was   the   construction    in   1817    of   the   hrst 

Swedish  steamship. 

In  the  commercial  fieUl,  great  privileged  trading  com- 
panies had  tlourishe.l  in  Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  <^uring  the 
mercantilist;-  period.  The  most  important  ot  these,  the 
'Ostindiska  Kompaniet ',  existed  down  to  1813.  Thanks 
to  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  country  during  the  North 
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American  War  of  IndepcrKlence,  Swedish  >liii)ping  and 
coninieice  enjoyed  a  ])eiioil  of  great  prosperity  at  the  dose 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  liowever,  was  interrupted 
for  a  few  years  by  the  war  with  Ru>sia.  Then  followed 
another  revival  of  trade,  which  profited  by  Swedish  neutrality 
(luring  tile  great  Napoleonic  wars.  But  when  Sweden  her- 
self was  drawn  into  the  war,  her  trade  and  shipping  were 
(•rii)i)led  ;  the  proiitable  smuggling  trade  with  England,  who 
'\ported  her  goods  to  Sweden  to  be  forwarded  to  the  interior 
of  the  Continent,  did  not  reach  suflicient  projjortions  to 
compensate  for  the  los>.  Swedish  ex])orts  resumed  their 
growth  only  after  the  peace  of  1814  had  re-established 
-etth'd  condition-.  It  goes  without  -aying  that  at  this 
peii(jd  domestic  commerce  was  burdened  with  restrictions 
and  j)rivileges. 

That  the  miseries  of  the  war  had  not  led  to  the  introdiic- 
tion  of  liberal  ideas  into  Sweden  is  shown  ijy  the  customs 
law  of  181G ;  mercantilistic  principles  were  still  more 
extensively  ni)plied,  and  no  fewer  than  318  import  and  olJ 
export  prohibitions  were  enacted.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever. Ix'fore  a  new  attitude  tame  to  dominate  the  com- 
mercial {lolicy  of  the  country.  The  new  economic  doctrines 
soon  fomul  application  even  in  the  forestry  regulations  of 
the  country.  Under  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas  as  to 
the  impracticability  of  Government  industry,  the  great 
State  forests  in  the  southern  provinces  were  largely  given 
away  outright  or  sold  at  a  nominal  price  between  the  years 
1810  and  1830.  Unfortunate  as  were  the  consecjuences 
which  were  to  follow  these  transactions,  in  a  social-political 
way  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  forestry  itself,  they  nevertheless 
undoubtedly  contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lumber  industry,  which  soon  became  of  great 
importance  to  the  country. 

After  1823  the  new  tendencies  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  tariff  policy,  and  the  attacks  on  the  prohibitive 
system  became  more  and  more  violent.     The  zeal  of  the 
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Swedish  Parliament,  foi  reform  was  traceable  not  merely  to 
its  newly-accjuirtrl  power  over  customs  regulations ;  the  evil 
effects  of  the  prohibitive  system  had  long  been  recognized, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  by  this  means  a  higher  degree  of 
freedom  would  both  infuse  new  life  into  trade  and  com- 
merce and  secure  an  increased  customs  revenue  for  the 
Government.  The  example  of  Norway  was  also  serving  as 
a  guide,  that  country  having  already  enacted  a  customs  law 
in  18^1,  in  which  the  protective  system  had  been  definitely 
abandoned.  As  a  connnercial  bond  between  tlie  two  coun- 
tries, which  had  since  \8H  been  under  a  common  king,  but 
between  which  no  customs  union  subsisted,  the  so-called 
Inter-Dominior.  Ordinance  {Zzcisclu'iireicJis-Vernrdmuig)  was 
issued  in  18^5  and  confirmed  by  law  in  1827.  The  principal 
features  of  this  ordinance  were  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade 
in  certain  articles ;  a  fifty  per  cent  reduction  in  duties  both 
for  ceitain  domestic  pioduct>-  and  for  foreign  goods  imported 
across  the  boundary;  and  Hnally,  admission  to  trade  between 
the  two  countries  on  the  payment  of  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  goods  tlie  importation  of  which  from  other  countries  was 
prohilnted. 

The  new  customs  law  of  18'24  still  carried  174  import  and 
28  export  prohibitions.  The  movement  which  had  begun 
contiimed,  however,  slowly  but  ithout  interruption.  The 
last  import  prohibition  was  not  removed  until  1858,  and 
the  system  continued  to  retain  its  strongly  protective 
character.  As  early  as  1826  a  very  significant  reform  was 
carried  through  in  the  change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific 
duties.  Moreover,  treaties  were  concluded  with  Great 
Britain,  Denmark.  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the  United  States, 
which  secured  great  concessions  for  Swedish  shipping  through 
the  reciprocal  grant  of  most-favourod-nation  treatment. 
Differential  customs  and  port  duties  were  levied  upon  the 
trade  of  other  than  treaty  powers,  down  to  1857,  In  the 
meantime  England,  which  had  suffered  at  least  a,^  much  as 
Sweden  from  the  suppression  of  the  importation  of  Swedish 
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lumber,  repeatedly  reduced  the  duty  on  that  product.  The 
dutv  WHS  lowered  in  1842,  in  1851,  and  again  in  i860,  when 
it  was  cut  to  a  nominal  '"'gure,  and  finally  in  1866  it  was 
entirely  abolished.  The  wedish  export  duty  on  lumber 
product^  was  generally  reduced  in  1857,  and  was  abolished 
in  1863. 

The  disturbed  conditions  attending  the  wars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  were  followed  by  crises  which 
|)aralysed  industry  and  whose  effects  were  still  felt,  especially 
in  manufactures,  down  to  the  'forties.  After  this  interval 
of  depression  came  a  period  of  progress  and  prosperity  for 
Swedish  industries,  and  in  the  decades  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  the  foundations  of  modern  Sweden,  economically 
speaking,  were  laid.  Population  at  the  time  was  steadily 
on  the  increase  ;  from  2,300,000  in  the  year  1800  population 
increased  to  3,100,000  in  1840,  and"  3,900,000  in  1860. 
Emigration,  which  later  became  so  important,  was  at  this 
period  quite  negligible.  Agriculture  was  throughout  the 
most  important  industry,  employing  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  population.  The  average  total  amount  of  grain  harvested 
was  900,000  metric  tons  yearly  from  1821  to  1840,  and 
1,200.000  yearly  from  1841  to  1860.  After  1841  Sweden 
began  exporting  grain,  and  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1860 
the  average  annual  exportation  was  500,000  metric  tons, 
increasing  gradually.  The  most  imjwrtant  varieties  of  grain 
exporteil  were  rye  and  especially  oats.  The  area  under 
tillage  rose  from  500,000  hectares  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  about  1,000,000  hectares  fifty  years  later.  The 
large  production  of  grain  naturally  threw  stock-raising  some- 
what into  the  background.  The  number  of  live-stock,  taking 
cattle  as  a  basis,  and  counting  one  horse  equal  to  one  and 
one-half  head,  one  sheep  equal  to  one-tenth,  a  goat  one- 
twelfth,  and  a  hog  one-fourth,  was  estimated  for  the  year 
1800  at  2,000,000  head,  for  the  year  1850  at  2,400,000  head. 
Not  until  1844  was  stock-raising  taken  up  seriously,  when 
the  Diet  voted  100,000   kroner  for  the  establishment   of 
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brecdinj:;  centres;   after  \\u>  tinir  tlie  nioveniont  progressed 
j;ra(lually  if  not  with  nnifornily  fioud  rc-ult-. 

About  185(1.  Sweden  still  imixntcd  annually  .'jOO.OOO  ki 
gramme'"  of  ladle-  and  an  e(|ual  ijuaTdity  ',1  el.ee^e.  besides 
2,:5()()  head  of  live-stoek.  while  exporting  '.uain.  From  this 
lime  on  >he  began  exporting  but*<'r  and  live-stoek.  and 
^eeured  an  exeelleid  market  for  these  produets  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Ditunark.  Tor  the  eneouragement  of  agri- 
culture numenai-  agricultural  schools  and  in-tit\ites  were 
established,  ami  these  attained  great  importance.  .Mortgage 
credit  a-sociatious.  which  were  fou;.(h(l  in  the  "thirties  and 
"forties,  al-o  furthered  the  development  of  agriculture.  As 
a  means  of  uniting  the  different  a-sociation-.  the  Sveriges 
allmiinna  Hypotheksbank  wa-  founded  in  18G1  :  tlio  principal 
object  of  tliis  institution  was  to  negotiate  loans  for  the  credit 
associations. 

In  the  meantime  extraordinary  development  was  taking 
place  in  the  lumfier  industry.  In  the  "forties  began  the 
constructit)n  of  modern  water-j)ower  saw-mills,  and  in  1857 
the  first  steam  saw-mill  in  Sweden  was  built  ;  the  number  of 
steam  mills  increased  rapidly  in  subsecjuent  years.  The 
growth  of  the  lumber  industry  was  also  greatly  aided  by  the 
-tock-company  system,  wtiich  was  introduced  in  consequence 
of  tile  edict  of  IS-iS  authorizing  the  formation  of  such 
com})anies.  The  development  of  transportation  facilities 
within  the  country  and  the  introduction  of  steamships,  'vhich 
considerably  cheapened  exportation,  were  likewise  very 
important  in  this  connexion.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Troll- 
hattan  canal  (ISJS-i^)  was  a  great  advantage  for  exporta- 
tion via  Gothenburg,  and  the  growth  of  the  railway  system 
soon  became  of  importance  for  the  whole  country.  The 
vigorous  growth  of  the  lumber  mills  was  also  important  for 
Swedish  engineering  establishments.  The  latter  developed 
lapidly,  particularly  after  1850,  in  the  direction  of  the 
building  of  steam  saw-mills,  turbines,  traction  engines, 
and  the  like.     In  1860,  sixty  steam  saw-mills  and  5,000 
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water-  and  iiid-powor  niilN  were  enumerated  in  Sweden, 
aiui  the  exports  of  lumber  wore  estimated  at  216,000,000 
board  feet. 

Tbe  m()>t  important  districts  for  the  lumbering  industry 
were  the  preat  forest  regions  in  Wiirmlund  and  Dalsland,  to 
wliicli  was  later  added  Norrland  with  its  almo>t  inexhaustible 
torc^t  wealth.  While  wood  had  formerly  been  exported  in 
practically  the  crudest  form,  as  a  result  of  the  movement 
we  are  describing  it  became  po»ible  for  Sweden  to  work  it 
up  into  more  valuable  pniduct^  before  exjwrtation.  Of  the 
greate>t  importance  at  all  tinie^  for  thi>  whole  indu-try  was 
the  cheap  tran-portation  of  log^  by  water,  and  tlii^  traffic 
wa>.  now  greatly  facilitated  by  the  regulation  and  dredging 
of  the  beds  of  the  streams. 

Mining  also  shared  in  the  upward  movement.  New 
technical  methods  were  introduced,  and  iron-ore  production 
increa>e(l  from  about  200.000  tons  in  the  year  18:50  to  about 
iOO.OOO  tons  in  1860.  Ex|)ortation  of  ore  wa>  indeed  ^till 
out  of  the  que>tion  ;  thi-  was  made  possible  only  by  modern 
large-scale  production  and  by  the  newly  discovered  ore 
deposits  in  Lapland  as  well  as  by  the  modern  cheap  means 
of  transportation.  Swedish  production  of  pig  iron,  which 
had  reached  its  minimum  by  the  year  1810,  rose  in  the 
'thirties  to  100,000  tons  annually,  and'  in  the  'fifties  to  160.000 
tons  per  year,  and  in  1860  reached  a  level  of  about  200,000 
tons.  Blast  furnaces  were  greatly  improved  in  technical 
respects,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  'fifties  experiments  were 
carried  out  in  Sweden  which  were  of  essential  importance 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Bessemer  process.  The  production 
of  steel  was  still  in  the  future. 

For  manufacturing  itself  it  was  of  the  very  higher  sig- 
nificance that  the  development  in  this  period  was  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  industrial  freedom.  Tw^o  enactments 
of  1821  and  1828  resulted  in  the  freeing  of  industry  from  the 
old  guild  regulations.  In  1848  guilds  were  definitely  abolished 
and  their  place  was  taken  by  free  organizations  of  working- 
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men  in  the  interest  of  the  trades ;  finally,  in  the  year  1864, 
complete  industrial  freedom  was  achieved. 

In  1840  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  Swedish  factories 
was  still  only  about  28,000,000  kroner ;  approximately  half 
of  this  amount  was  divided  between  clothing,  sugar,  and 
tobacco  manufactures  (8.000,000,  5,000.000,  and  2,000,000 
kroner  respectively).  Machine  shop  products  were  valued  at 
only  800.000  kroner.  From  1840  on,  the  dejiression  in  manu- 
facture- was  overcome,  and  development  proceeded  rapidly. 
In  ISfiO  the  number  of  factories  stood  at  2.400.  employing 
:50,000  persons  and  turning  out  product?  to  the  \alue  of 
70,000.000  kroner  per  year. 

Among  the  most  important  industries  were  the  flour-mills, 
which,  iTko  the  saw-mills,  derived  the  greatest  advantage 
fiom  the  cheap  power  furnished  by  the  numerous  waterfalls 
of  the  country,  also  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  breweries, 
tobacco  factories,  and  finally  the  extensive  textile  industry. 
Among  the  textiles,  wool-weaving  flourished  especially,  in 
particular  at  Norrkiiping,  '  the  Swedish  Manchester  ',  where 
in  1850  tlie  number  of  cloth  factories  was  122.     Cotton- 
spinning  was  extensively  followed  as  well  as  silk-weaving, 
the  last  reminiscence  of  the  days  of  mercantilism.    Tanning, 
candle-making,  soap  manufacture,  &c.,  may  also  be  named. 
Of  especial  significance  among  the  new  establishments  of 
this  period  was  the  founding  of  a  chemical  industry  which 
began  with  the  erection  of  the  first  plant  of  the  famous 
Swedish  match-factories  at  Jiinkiiping  in  1844.     Swedish 
matches,  thanks  to  continual  improvement,  soon  became 
a  staple  article  all  over  the  world  and  one  which  was  destined 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance  for  Swedish  industry.    Paper 
mills  also  made  progress  at  this  time  and  changed  to  modern 
methods  with  the  utilization  of  water  power,  and  glass  and 
porcelain  works  were  in  operation,  many  of  which  had  come 
down  from  olden  times. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  development  of  an  extensive 
machine  industry  was  favoured  by  the  erection  of  saw-mills, 
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by  the  extension  of  means  of  transportation,  and  by  the 
general  revolution  in  industrial  technique.  Such  machine 
shops,  for  example,  as  those  of  Kockum,  Bergsund,  Bolinder, 
Nydq%ist  and  Holm,  Motala,  Goteborg,  Stora  Varfvet,  Munk- 
tells,  and  many  others  trace  their  origin  to  this  period.  All 
the  above  establishments  are  in  existence  to-day,  and  their 
names  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  up-building 
of  industrial  Sweden.  In  addition,  numerous  iron-works 
and  foundries  were  established.  Hardy  pioneers  guideil 
the  development,  and  \>orl(l-famous  inventors  such  as 
John  Ericsson  (1803-89),  inventor  of  the  screw-propeller, 
G.  E.  Pasch,  inventor  of  safety  matches,  and  many  others, 
shed  lustre  over  the  name  of  Sweden. 

Commerce  likewise  revived,  favoured  by  the  long  period 
of  peace  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  sound  currency.  The 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  at  the  close  of  the  "thirties 
had  amounted  to  57,000,000  kroner  (exports  30,000,000, 
imports  27,000,000) ;  at  the  close  of  the  'forties  the  total  was 
76,000,000  kroner  (exports  40,000.000,  imports  36.000.000), 
and  by  the  dose  of  the  'fifties  it  reached  160.000,000  kroner 
(exports  79,000,000.  imports  81,000.000).  The  repeal  of  the 
Oresund  toll  by  agreement  with  Denmark  in  1857  was  a 
great  boon  to  Swedish  commerce.  In  these  years  shipping 
began  to  go  over  to  the  use  of  steam  propulsion.  In  1850 
Sweden  had  2,700  vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
about  200,000,  of  whicli  about  six  per  cent  represented 
steamships.  Also  the  first  State  railway  was  opened  in 
1856,  and  railway  development  was  rapid  from  that  time 
onward. 

As  already  stated,  the  tariff  revisions  of  the  fir>t  half  of 
the  century  had  by  no  means  deprived  the  system  of  its 
decidedly  protective  character.  In  1857,  however,  a  com- 
plete change  took  place.  Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
then  dominant  in  the  economic  field,  as  well  as  of  the  example 
of  the  policy  of  England,  free  trade  doctrines  had  gained 
considerable  vogue  in  Sweden.    In  the  Government  itself  the 
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new  (loctriiH-  found  tliiir  mn^t  anient  iulvocatt-.  o>i>ociaUy 
in   llu"  liinlilN    fiiitr.l  and  iiithuMa^tic  Irirnd  of  free  trade, 
Haiuii  J.  A.  (iiii.cnbdt;,  wli..  liLcainc  Miiii>tor  oi  I'mance 
in  \H:A>.    Tlic  pto^iiainni."  of  the  (.(.vcTiunent  now  embraced 
a   complete  abandunnienl    of  the   prohibitive   >y>tem,  with 
protection   onlv  a>  a   trai.Mtional   expe.hent    and  complete 
free  trad.'  a-  a  final  },'oal.     In  1857  the  dnty  on  f;rain  and 
ih.ur  wa-  i)ermanentlv  removed  (it  had  already  Ijeen  tem- 
porarilv  Mi^pended  duVini,'  tlie  Crimean  War) ;   the  duty  was 
likewise  aboli>iied  on  cattle,  beef.  pork,  cheoe.  and  butter, 
ino>t  raw  material-,  the  coar>er  iron  },'oo.l-.  machino,  tools, 
and  vehicles.     At  the  same  time  >i<;niticant  reductiun>  were 
made  aiiectinji  the  liner  manufacture-.     In  the  rejx.rt  which 
followed  liie  submi-Mon  of  the  Uill,  the  Mini-ter  of  Finance 
u-ed  tiie-e  word-  :    "  I  >urely  am  not  mi-taken  in  the  behef 
that   the  public  ojunion  of  thi-  country  already  condemns 
tlie  protective  system   which   ha>   ifccome  more  and  more 
di-credited  in  other  countrie>.' 

Durin;;  t!  ••  same  session  of  the  Parliament,  in  addition  to 
the  tariff  ciian^'o,  the  differential  sy>tem  in  the  navigation 
policy  was  ai)ohshed  ;  from  thi-  time  on,  foreign  ves.-el>  were 
placJd  on  an  cjualily  with  Swedi>h  with  respect  both  to 
port  dues  and  to  dutie>  on  cargoes.  The>e  changes  are  impor- 
tant not  merely  in  theniselve-  but  as  indicating  a  complete 
revolution  in  Hie  Swedi-h  tariff  policy.  It  i>  of  interest,  too, 
to  note  that  the  advocates  of  the  new  ideas  were  found 
especially  in  the  more  intluential  circles. 

It  soon  became  manife.-t,  however,  that  the  enthusiasm  for 
free  trade  had  not  yet  taken  deep  root  either  in  the  Parlia- 
ment or  in  the  country  at  'arge.  An  immediate  incentive 
for  the  free  trade  movement  was  the  desire  to  bring  about 
a  greater  freedom  of  intercourse  and  a  closer  commercial 
union  between  the  recently  united  countries,  Norway  and 
Sweden.  A  beginning  in  this  direction  had  been  made,  as 
already  mentioned,  as  early  as  1825,  in  the  Inter-Dominion 
Law  {Zu;isclieiireichii^i'sdz).    The  effort  was  continued  on  the 
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Swedish  sido  and  a  commisMon,  otablished  in  the  year  1855, 
^oon  found  that  the  great  inequahty  in  the  cu-toms  srhedules 
ill  Sweden  an<l  Norway  was  one  of  the  nio>t  conMderahU- 
ol)sta(le>  to  a  freer  mutual  trach'.  As  at  thi>  time  the 
Norwegian  scheduk'  was  in  general  notably  lower  than  the 
S  edish.  it  was  the  wis!i  of  tlie  (Jovernment  to  bring  the 
lafter  down  to  an  efjuality  with  the  Norwegian  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  later  --weeping  reduction  in  that  of 
both  coiintrie- "simultaneously.  Meantime,  the  Parliament 
wa-  not  wh(,lly  inclined  to  follow  the  (iovernment  when  it 
came  to  a  radical  departure  from  the  protective  system.  In 
186;?.  on  the  occasion  of  a  motion  to  apjHtint  a  committee 
to  work  out  a  new  customs  schedule,  a  resolution  was  carried 
to  the  effect  that.  '  Import  duties  on  manufactured  articles 
produced  by  domestic  industries  shoidd  be  fixed  on  such 
a  scale  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Swedi-h  producers  could  have 
no  opportunity  to  reap  unreasonable  profits  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,"  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  by  the  use  of  foresight  and  industry  to 
compete  profitably  with  foreign  establishments  more  favour- 
ablv  situated  as  to  climate,  location,  and  availability  of 
capital.'  Rut  this  re-olution  was  disregarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  ordered  that  the  reconstruction  of  the 
system  should  go  forward  "  on  the  basis  of  a  continued 
application  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  care  shouhl  be  taken  that  the  import  duties  on 
manufactured  goods  also  produced  by  domestic  industries 
should,  in  cases  where  it  was  foimd  necessary,  be  so  adapted 
to  the  conditions  obtaining  thai  liese  articles  of  consumption 
would  not  be  unduly  raised  in  price.' 

Yet  it  is  doubtful  after  all  whether  the  Government  would 
have  succee  '.ed  in  carrying  out  a  really  free  trade  policy  in 
opposition  to  the  protectionist  sentiment  of  the  Parliament, 
if  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  and  shipping  treaty  with 
France  in  1865  had  not  given  an  impulse  in  its  favour.  As 
previously   stated,  the  ParUament  had  already   (in    1857) 
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icniovod  all  iiu'(|iiiili!i<'-<  in  tlic  treatment  of  (l(>mc>tic  and 
foreign  >hip>.    Tlii>  a(tii>n  wa^  i-jkm  ially  >if,'nifKant  for  the 
ielati()n>  with  I'raiicc.  wliicli  nation  liad  prfviou^ly  refused 
to  conclude  with  Sweden  >Mch  a  nnitual  af^ieenient  as  she 
liad  already  made  with  other  (lovernment-.  including  those 
of  the  mu-t   important  coimnercial  nations.     In  Sweden  it 
wa>  expected  that  the  re-ults  of  the  law  of  1857  would  be 
a  return  of  courte-y  for  couite-y  on  the  part  of  France,  and 
that  Swedi-h  ve--el-  would  l)e  (granted  the  saine  advantages 
that  Sweden  liad  granted  to  tlie  French.     Tliis  was  not  the 
case,  however,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  because  of 
this  fact,  and  also  because  of  the  favoured  position  in  French 
trade  which  Kngli^li,  Belgian,  and  rrus>ian  and  other  German 
ve>selN   had   received   by   treaty   in    1800.   1801,   and   1862, 
Swedi>h  ships  were  gradually  being  forced  out  of  that  trade. 
These  conditions  gave   rise   in   Swedish   and   still    more   in 
Norwegian  >hi|)ping  and  trade  circles  to  a  growing  desire  for 
a   shipping   treaty    with    France   which    should   lead   to   an 
e(|ua!ity  of  treatment  of  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  French 
vessels.     From  the  negotiations  on  the  side  of  France,  it 
soon  became  dear  that  she  would  not  conclude  a  shipping 
treaty  by  it -elf,  but  only  a  combined  conunerce  and  shipping 
agreement.     Removal  of  the  navigation  restrictions  would 
only  be  granted  in  return  fur  a  reduction  on  goods  expr  ;ted 
by  France  to  Sweden  and  Norway.     Thus  the  latter  two 
countries  were  forced  to  "  purchase  a  shipping  treaty  with 
a  conunercial  agreement  '.    The  price  to  be  paid  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  very  considerable  in  the  case  of  the  Swedish, 
less  in  the  case  of  the  Norwegian.    The  treaty  was  concluded 
on  February  14,  1865.    The  commercial  agreement  resulted, 
in  several  instances,  in  extensive  reductions  in  the  duties, 
and   these   reductions   were  made  general   by   the   '  most- 
favoured-nation clauses  '  in  the  treaties  with  other  countries. 
For  Sweden,  the  result  was  in  part  duty  reduction  and  in 
part  free  trade,  the  latter  in  no  fewer  than  235  cases.    The 
treaty  was,  it  is  true,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Parliament,  but 
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it  nt'V('ithfli»  wont  into  effect  immediately,  u  circum>taneo 
wliit  li  aroused  extreme  disapproval  on  the  part  of  that  body. 
It  liad  been  hoped  that  a  >hipj)inf;  aj^reoment  might  be  secured 
in  exchanfje  for  a  duty  reduetion  of  about  5(K),(MK)  kroner. 
It  ^oon  appeared,  however,  that  the  treaty  a>  drawn  reduced 
(u-tonis  receipts  by  '^.600.000  kroner.  I'nder  ordinary 
(ircum-tances.  the  re|»roaches  to  which  the  Government 
would  have  had  to  listen  for  all  thi^  would  have  been  both 
numerous  and  sharp  ;  at  this  time,  however,  criticism  of  the 
action  of  the  Government  wa>  blunted  by  a  diversion  of 
the  |)opuliir  interest  to  another  matter.  I'pon  that  session 
of  the  Parliament  devolveil  the  task  of  finally  deciding  the 
(|uestion  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  national  system  of  repre- 
sentation, a  (juestion  which,  after  long  travail,  had  finally 
reached  an  a(cei)table  solution.  The  Government,  which 
had  laboured  diligently  to  this  end,  was  rewaided  with  great 
popularity  and  was  consequently  able  to  bear  with  unconcern 
the  criticism  directed  toward  it  from  various  quarters  in 
regard  to  the  treaty  question,  particularly  as  the  matter  was 
settled  and  not  subject  to  change. 

Norway  and  Sweden  received  in  compensation  for  all  these 
duty  reductions  the  long-sought-for  shipping  agreement. 
Yet  the  treaty  placed  the  vessels  of  the  united  countries  by 
no  means  on  an  equaUty  with  the  French,  but  provided  only 
that  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels  in  French  harbours  to 
which  they  had  proceeded  directly,  should  be  treated,  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  as  French  vessels  were 
treated  in  Sweden,  which,  indeed,  was  as  domestically  owned 
ships.  By  the  French  law  of  May  19,  1866,  however,  the 
vessels  of  all  nations  were  put  on  an  equality  with  those  of 
France.  In  regard  to  the  tariff,  France  in  turn  granted 
many  reductions  in  duties,  especially  on  metal  and  wooden 
goods,  as  well  as  on  fish,  meats,  and  cheese.  But  only  actual 
raw  materials  and  certain  kinds  of  fresh  food  products  were 
made  duty  free ;  all  other  important  articles  continued  to 
be  taXvJ.    It  will  be  seen  that  this  agreement  gives  occa.sion 
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to  admire  nillifr  I  In-  I'lfiicli  iliploiiiacv  tliaii  tlic  free  trade 
M'iitiiiHiit>  <»f  the  tiiiH'. 

From  ail  ('conumic  \i<'\v-|»()iMt  the  lollowing  iK'cailf  was 
imii^iially  favoiiialilc  to  Swidcii.  Haiv(>t»  were  hountoous 
and  cxiHuf  nlaliun-  in  llio  world  markil  win-  >ati^factory. 
Tlii-  lluuii-liiii;^  drV(ln|)iii(iif  wa-  altiiltiitcd  by  friends  of 
free  Irailc  In  I  lie  liberal  commcicial  policy,  tliougli  in  fact 
it  had  it-  root-  in  the  lavomabK-  economic  conditions  of 
the  lime. 

In  the  year-  18(i8  !).  and  e>i)e(ially  from  187(1  ".o  1874, 
ocinrred  a  >iicce»ion  of  reduction-  and  oven  abolitions  of 
varioii-  diitie.-,  and  the  tree  trade  party  j^radually  jjained 
};ronnd.  Tlu-  promuljjatioii  of  the  Inter-Dominion  Law  of 
May  '-^!),  187k  which  effected  a  final  >ettlenu'nt  of  the  trade 
ref^ulation-  between  the  coiiiitrie-  of  the  union.  i>  al-o  to  be 
explained  chi<'tly  by  the  fiee  trade  teiulency.  The  ijuiding 
principle-  of  the  law  were  the  followinj^ :  '  A  reciprocal 
exem|)lion  from  dutie-  of  all  doiui'stic  pro<luct-.  with  the 
exception  of  sugar,  sugar  manufacture-,  -pirits,  and  malt 
li(juor-.  coffee,  and  jilayinfj-cards.  on  which  article-  full 
dutie-  wer<'  to  be  levied."  I'ull  duti«'s  wer<'  al-o  ap|)licable  to 
all  foreign  goods,  whether  shi|)ped  by  sea  or  overland.  It 
wa-  a— utned  that  tlie  taiiff  -ystem-  of  both  countrie-  would 
approach  nearer  and  neaii'r  together  through  the  continued 
application  of  the  priiui|)le-  of  free  traile  in  each,  an  assump- 
tion the  eironeous  character  of  which  was  to  jirovc  fatal  to 
the  Inter-Dominion  Law.  Thus,  for  example,  so  long  as 
differences  existed  in  the  system>  of  the  two  countries,  an 
industry  could  easily  be  founded  in  t)ne  which,  by  working 
up  half-manufactured  material-  from  abroad,  could  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  country  tjy  means  of  the  difference 
in  duty  ;  and  in  fact  it  wa-  not  long  before  this  condition 
was  realized.  \\'itli  the  excejition  of  the  above  provisions, 
each  of  the  united  countries  retained  complete  autonomy  in 
regard  to  its  customs  tariff. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  toward  free  trade  was  to  come 
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to  ;m  Olid  in  Sweden  id^n.  If  leadied  it^  cidiiiiiintidn  in  two 
Mil!^  jdivately  iiitiodiK  ed  in  flie  Parliament  in  1S7.').  .<> 
iihject  of  tlie'^e  \\a>..  ainoiit;  other  tliinf;--.  iiotliinj;  le->  than 
to  rnak«'  entirely  free  the  niajoritv  of  {•(>ii>utn]ition  <;ood>  and 
a  j;reat  inmdier  of  article^  for  ii-e  in  niannfacttin'^.  and  to 
( ancel  all  duties  wlio-e  net  ppKliict  for  the  treasury  fell 
'holt  of  a  v]ie(itied  anionnt.  The  I'arlianient.  however, 
showed  itself  little  inclined  to  pass  tli<'se  Hills  even  in  ii 
stronijly  nioditied  form.  It  was  considered  sunicient  to 
remove  the  duty  on  some  individual  articles  and  to  reduce 
it  in  the  case  of  otheis.  'I'li,'  majority.  tIion<;li  (juito  friendiv 
to  the  theory  of  free  trade,  yet  hesitated  to  take  the  last 
^tej)  and  d«'finitely  ahandon  the  protective  principle.  M<'n 
already  felt  that  new  times  were  approachinf;  and  wore 
inclined  to  !)<•  cautious.  Kven  the  (Jovornniont,  which  now 
to(»k  matteis  in  hand  with  a  view  to  carrvinr;  the  fre<'  trade 
movement  to  complete  sucess.  was  defeated  in  its  attempt  ; 
a  (iovernment  Hill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  Parliament 
in  18T7.  reducing'  the  tariff,  especially  for  the  paper  industn-, 
was  rejected.  The  ;rround-sw;'!l  of  the  new  movement  in 
Kuropean  tariff  policy  had  reached  the  country,  and  the 
<lecisive  step  in  the  direction  of  complete  free  trade  for  Sweden 
was  destined  not  to  he  taken.  The  time  was  not  yet.  Manv 
indications  already  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  period  of 
prosperity  was  drawinjj  to  a  close  and  the  paper  industry  in 
particular  had  come  to  feel  that  this  was  true.  In  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  world  a  stronjjly  epoistic  attitude  was  on  the 
point  of  hecominp  dominant,  and  the  a])proachinfT  struf;f»le 
aroused  a  feelinp  of  insecurity  among  the  weak  in  the  face 
of  competition  with  countries  of  greater  wealth  and  superior 
economic  advantages. 

Sweden  now  posst^sed  thriving  manufactures  which  would 
not  surrender  without  a  struggle.  But,  however  difficult  it 
would  have  been  foi-  the  industries  of  the  time  to  maintain 
themselves  against  an  aggressive  foreign  competition,  in- 
dustrial opinion  in  the  country-  was  still  too  weak  to  carry 
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through,  unaided,  a  <  iiange  in  tlio  tariff  ixjHcy.  Tho  decisive 
factor  in  Sweden  a-  in  other  countries  was  to  he  the  fact 
that  agricuhurc  also  came  to  suffer  under  tlio  pressure  of 
new  conditions,  i.e.  from  oversea  conii)etition  ;  thus  it  came 
about  that  the  country  and  the  towns  united  in  the  desire 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  ])eriod  by  increased  protection 
of  the  national  industries. 

Another  prol)lem  which  had  an  intimate  bearing  u])on  the 
irovement  for  develo])ing  the  means  of  su])porting  the 
national  population  had  been  pushing  itself  irresistibly  into 
t!e  foreground  ;  this  was  the  problem  of  emigration.  Prior 
to  1860.  emigration  had  hardly  made  itself  felt  in  Sweden  ; 
from  1861  to  ISfju  the  average  amuiul  number  of  emigrants 
was  about  4,000.  From  1866  to  1870,  however,  the  average 
was  20,000.  In  the  period  of  prosperity  at  the  beginning 
of  the  'seventies  the  yearly  average  fell  back  to  about 
13,000  ;  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Veventie-^  it  rose  again 
to  20,000 ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  "eighties  it  was  35,000, 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  "eighties,  culminated  with  over 
40,000  emigrants  per  year.  These  numbers  were  so  large  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country  that  they 
naturally  aroused  ajiprehension.  The  population  of  the 
country  had  increased  during  this  jjcriod  from  3,800,000  in 
1860  to  4,500,000  in  1880.  In  the  same  period  the  various 
branches  of  Swedish  industry  had  made  notable  growth.  In 
agriculture  a  high  point  was  reached  in  grain  exportation. 
From  1860  to  1880  the  annual  surplus  of  the  harvests  over 
and  above  domestic  consum])tion  averaged  100,000  metric 
tons.  The  importation  of  wheat,  which  later  became  con- 
siderable, was  still  snuill,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the 
importation  of  rye.  The  ex])ort  sur])lus  of  oats  on  the  other 
hand  was  very  large  and  was  estimated  in  the  'sixties  at 
140,000  metric  tons  a:  nually,  and  in  the  'seventies  at  250,000. 
As  was  natural,  the  development  of  stock-breeding  was 
hindered  by  the  enormous  grain  j)roduction.  The  number 
of  animals"  increased  from  1850  to  18T0  by  only  200,000 
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head,  reaching  a  total  in  the  last-named  year  of  2,600,000 
head.  Nevertheless,  the  exportation  of  butter  and  of  live- 
stock increased  constantly,  and  great  efforts  were  ])ut  forth 
to  encf)urage  tin'  development  of  stock-breeding.  The  exten- 
sive trrowth  of  ajjriculture  led  also  to  the  establishment  of 
a  considerable  indu-try  in  the  field  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements.  This  industry  was  later  able  to  compete 
successfullv  with  agricultural  machinery  imported  from 
abroad,  es})ecially  from  America,  and  even  came  to  export 
a  considerable  surplus. 

In  the  "sixties  and  'seventies,  dairying  showed  most  rapid 
development  and  became  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  income  for  the  farmer.  It  was  the  ame  industry  also 
which  gave  rise  to  tiie  establishment  of  agricultural  nuxchinery 
manufacture,  already  referred  to,  and  the  invention  of  the 
centrifugal  separator  by  Gustav  de  Laval,  in  1878,  contributed 
largely  to  its  development.  At  the  same  time  marked  pro- 
gress in  agriculture,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  was 
attained  through  the  work  of  agricultural  schools  and 
institutes. 

Forestry,  the  second  great  natural  source  of  wealth  in 
Sweden,  had  likewise  flourished.  Ai)])roximately  half  the 
area  of  Sweden  is  wooded,  and  of  this,  large  tracts  are  the 
property  of  the  Crown.  In  1880  the  State  forests  covered 
approximately  5,500,000  hectares.  The  '  liberal  '  forest 
policy  previously  mentioned,  which  at  the  opening  of  the 
century  had  led  to  the  free  gift  or  sale  at  a  low  price  of 
extensive  sections  of  the  State  forests,  was  displaced  about 
1860  by  new  principles.  The  Government  now  put  forth 
every  effort  to  extend  its  forest  ])roperties  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  result  that  the  Crown  forests  proper  increased 
from  500,000  hectares  in  1870  to  2,:3OO,00O  in  1880  (besides 
which  there  were  3,200,000  hectares  of  other  State  forests). 
At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Government  had, 
with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  lumbering  industry  in 
Norrland,  granted   certain   lumber   mills   the   right   to  use 
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timber  from  the  Crown  fo'csts  on  payment  of  a  certain  lee. 
It  later  develojjed  tiiat  tluse  concessions  carried  with  them 
an  unreasonable  advantage  for  the  saw-mills  In  question, 
and  the  State  al)andone(l  the  system. 

In  addition  to  the  State  forests,  there  are  others  belonging 
to  the  communes.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  all  the  forests 
of  Sweden  (about  22,0()0,()00  hectares)  are  privately  owned, 
and  the  legislation  with  regard  to  the  utilization  of  these 
was  naturally  of  greater  interest  than  the  regulations  with 
respect  to  public  domains.  Private  forestry  is  important 
for  the  whole  country,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  State 
should  make  it  an  object  of  regulation.  Legislation  in  this 
fielil  has  varied  in  the  past  three  hundred  years  between 
complete  freedom  fiom  restriction  in  forest  management  at 
first  and  later  strict  control  by  the  State,  only  to  swing  back 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  to  almost  com- 
plete freedom.  At  the  j)eriod  now  imder  consideration 
a  new  reaction  set  in,  and  many  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  rights  of  private  owners.  The  change  is  most  easily 
followed  in  the  great  forest  exploitation  district  of  Norrland, 
where  wild  speculation  hud  operated  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  forests.  In  1866  a  strict  control  of  timber- 
cutting  was  introduced  in  this  region,  and  in  1873  similar 
regulations  were  made  a})plicable  to  other  wooded  districts 
of  northern  Sweden.  As  yet,  however,  the  private  forests 
brought  under  legislative  control  tonstituted  but  a  small 
fraction  of  those  of  the  country,  most  of  which  still  enjoyed 
complete  freedom. 

The  commer'.ial  treaty  with  France  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  lumber  industry,  as  Swedish  timber 
products  were  freed  from  the  old  customs  duties  and 
exports  rose  with  a  bound.  Progress  was  particularly  steady 
in  Norrland,  resulting  in  a  notable  movement  of  population 
to  that  section  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  extensive 
speculation  also  followed,  as  mentioned  above.  As  long  as 
the  price  of  lumber  was  rising,  all  went  well,  but  in  1874 
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came  the  turning-point,  when  the  foreign  market  failed. 
At  the  close  of  the  Seventies,  prices  of  timber  products 
were  falling  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  a  general  crash  in 
the  lumber  industry'  re.>ulted.  The  exportation  of  wood 
products  had  increased  threefold  from  1860  to  1875,  reach- 
ing in  the  latter  year  the  value  of  100,000, (XK)  kroner,  in 
round  numbers,  or  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
of  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  movement  for  develop- 
ing wooden  nuxnufactures  for  ex})ort  went  forward,  and  the 
industries  producing  finished  wooden  ])roducts  grew  steadily. 
Enormous  saw-mills  and  factories  for  making  various  wooden 
articles  were  built,  and  existing  establishments  were  enlarged. 
Of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  timber  industry  also  was 
the  introduction  of  cellulose  manufacture  (see  below). 

In  the  field  of  mining,  the  output  of  the  iron-mines  in- 
creased to  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  tons  at  the  close 
of  the  'seventies.  [Mining  and  mineral  production  were  not 
-ubjected  to  regulation  by  the  Government.  Pig-iron  pro- 
duction rose  at  the  close  of  the  'eighties  to  400,000  tons, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  production  of  steel  began  to  increase 
ra])idly. 

At  the  close  of  the  'seventies  theio  were  in  Sweden  approxi- 
mately 2,800  factories,  with  60,000  employees,  and  an  annual 
production  of  the  value  of  150,000,000  kroner.  In  view  of 
the  lack  of  a  native  fuel  supply,  the  cheap  water-power  of 
the  countrj'  played  an  important  role  in  many  industries, 
and  the  modern  efficient  turbines  which  were  introduced  at 
this  time  increased  the  significance  of  water-power.  Among 
industries  which  became  especially  important  at  this  period 
should  be  named  the  newly-established  sugar  manufacture, 
and  in  particular  the  wood-pulp  industry.  The  first  cellulose 
factory  was  established  at  Trollhattan  in  1857,  and  the 
sulphite  method,  introduced  soon  aftenvards,  assured  a  great 
future  for  this  industry-,  which  has  become  typically  Scandi- 
navian. By  the  beginning  of  the  'seventies,  there  were 
19  wood-pulp  factories  in  Sweden,  employing  900  men,  and 
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exporting  products  to  the  value  of  1.000,000  kroner;  in 
1880  the  value  had  increased  to  2.000,000  kroner,  and  it 
has  since  risen  still  higher. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  'seventies,  the  match  manufacture 
already  employed  !3,500  people  in  thirty  factories,  and  the 
valu«'  of  the  product  was  -1,  «)0,000  kroner,  of  which  .'3.600,000 
represented  exports.  At  the  beginning  of  the  "eighties  the 
number  of  workmen  had  grown  to  -i.OOO,  and  the  value  of 
the  exported  product  to  8.:3(K).000  kroner.  Matches  were 
exported  j)rinci])al!y  via  Hamburg  and  London,  from  which 
])oints  thoy  were  distributed  over  the  entire  world. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  had  at  the  close  of  the  'sixties 
employed  1.800  ])ersons  in  sixty-three  mills,  with  a  nroduct 
valued  at  4,000,000  kroner.  Ten  years  later,  forty-one 
mills  were  emj)loying  about  i5,000  persons,  and  turning  out 
8,000,000  kroner  in  ])ro(luct.  About  half  of  this  amount 
was  exported,  and  Swedish  paper  was  already  widely  and 
favourably  known. 

The  manufacture  of  cement  was  started  in  these  years, 
and  brick-yards  made  an  extremely  rapid  growth.  Super- 
phos])hate  production  also  was  begun  in  1871,  and  has  since 
been  greatly  extended.  Among  the  other  chemical  indus- 
tries, the  manufacture  of  ex])losives  should  be  named.  The 
dynamite  factory  founded  by  Nobel  in  1864  is  the  oldest  in 
the  world.  The  great  metal  and  machine  works  likewise 
developed  considerably  at  this  period,  and  progressed  more 
and  more  toward  a  ty])ical  special  manufacture.  Among 
the  new  establishments  in  this  branch  of  ])roduction  should 
be  named  the  A-G  Scjiarator  and  Atlas  Machine  Factories, 
also  the  great  iron-wf)rks.  •  Domnarfvet ',  in  Dalarne.  which 
is  at  present  the  most  considerable  in  Sweden  ;  the  Sand- 
vikcns  iron-works,  &c.  This  industry  made  especially  rapid 
strides  in  the  decade  ( .  the  'seventies,  when  it  employed 
a  considerable  amount  of  foreign  capital.  At  tiie  close  of 
the  decade  a  disastrous  reaction  set  in.  and  many  plants 
were  forced  to  cease  operations. 
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The  Swedish  foreign  trade  became  thoroughly  modernized 
during  the  years  from  1850  to  1870.  Formerly,  Sweden 
had  lain  outside  the  stream  of  the  world's  trade  ;  after  that 
time  modern  means  of  transportation  came  into  use,  and 
a  suqjrising  leap  marked  the  transition  between  the  periods 
1866  to  1870  and  1871  to  1875.  In  the  first  period  the 
total  foreign  commerce  amounted  to  260,000,000  kroner, 
while  in  the  second  it  was  450,000,000  kroner,  or  nearly 
seventy-five  per  cent  greater.  The  most  important  foreign 
trade  was  carried  on  with  England,  Germany,  and  Denmark. 
.Vbout  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  went  to  England, 
and  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  came  from 
the  same  country.  To  Germany  went  only  seven  per  cent 
of  the  total  ex])orts,  but  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  imports 
came  from  Germany.  Denmark  received  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports,  and  sent  about  eighteen  per  cent  of 
the  imports. 

The  edict  of  June  18,  1864,  establishing  complete  industrial 
freedom,  naturally  stimulated  the  growth  of  shipping,  and 
the  number  of  botii  sailing  and  steam  vessels  increased 
steadily.  In  1860,  Sweden  had  3,200  ships;  sailing  ships 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  270,000,  and  steamships  totalling 
12,000.  Twenty  years  later,  or  in  1880,  the  number  had 
increased  to  4,1500,  the  tonnage  of  sailmg  vessels  to  460,000, 
and  that  of  steanisliips  to  91,000  tons.  Canals  were  built 
01-  enlarged,  and  good  harbours  became  common.  Railways, 
e>[)ecially,  were  extended  by  gigantic  strides,  as  shown  in 
the  table. 

Swedish  Railways 

Year.  Length  of  railway 

lines  in  kilometres. 

i860 507 

1870 1,700 

1875 3M0 

1880 5,900 

A  third  of  the  lines  were  State- owned.  Rapid  means  of 
conmiunication  were  bound  to  be  of  special  importance  for 
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u  country  like  Swodon,  with  it>  j;r<'at  j,'eograpliical  extension 
and  -])ar>e  and  widely-.'-cattoifd  jxipidation. 

Under  tlie  ])ie^>iire  of  tlie  hard  tiiiu'-,  IJill-  of  a  protec- 
tionist character  were  introduced  into  th,"  ParUainent  at  the 
close  of  tlie  "seventies.  Arnonij  the  ])r<iposed  new  duties 
were,  for  <'.\ani])le,  those  on  bacon,  maize,  ilour,  <;rains.  &c. 
These  pi(ipo>aIs,  il  is  true,  led  to  no  re>ult>,  liut  they  marked 
the  l>ei.'ituiinf^  of  the  f;reat  stru<,'i,de  over  the  conmiercial 
policy  which  was  to  continue  for  ten  year>,  and  to  end 
with  a  cliange  in  the  tariff  system  in  1^88.  In  the  meantime, 
extreme  financial  straits  forced  tiie  (iovernment  to  seek  new 
source^  of  income.  In  order  to  produce  a  balance  in  the 
Budget,  a  Bill  was  introduced  rai>in<;  the  rates  of  various 
revenue  duties.  This  was  so  altered  by  the  Parliament  that, 
in  its  substitution  of  the  metric  syNteni  for  the  old  basis  of 
specific  duties,  a  general  roundiiijr  out  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion wa>  effected  in  many  cases,  (specially  on  articles  of 
luxury.  In  addition  to  thus  raising  many  duties,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1880,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  imj)osed  a  duty  on 
cheese,  maize,  and  hojjs,  and  also  subjected  wheat  flour 
and  some  other  articles  to  a  so-called  registration  tax.  The 
general  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  conmiercial  policy  and 
growing  doubt  as  to  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  found 
expression  at  the  same  time  in  an  address  by  the  Parliament 
to  the  !ang  asking  for  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country  based  on  an  investigation  of  the 
facts. 

The  majority  of  the  Parliament,  however,  assumed  a  wait- 
ing attitude,  and  the  next  few  years  brought  no  change  in 
the  tariff  policy.  Interest  in  the  (piestion  was,  in  fact,  not 
very  widesjiread,  and  the  general  wish  in  the  Parliament 
was  to  await  the  results  of  the  changing  conditions  in  other 
coimtrics  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  investigations  of  the 
tariff  committee  which  had  been  ajipointed.  At  one  time 
it  even  seemed  as  though  the  protectionist  movement  was 
subsiding.     At  the  beginning  of  the  'eighties,  the  Parlia- 
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ment  rejected  various  Bills  (jf  a  protectionist  tendency,  and 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Governnient  the  rej^ist ration  fee  on 
wheat  tiour  mentioned  above  was  abolished.  Further,  the 
treaties  with  France  and  Spain  were  renewed  in  1882  and 
1883,  thouf^h  the  former  was  opposed  in  the  second  chamber 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  tix  the  schedules 
of  duties  for  a  [)eriod  of  ten  yours,  as  j)roviiled  in  the  treaty. 
Political  conditions  continued  to  work  in  favour  of  the 
(iovernnient  with  its  inclination  to  fre<'  trade.  The  a<;rarian 
party  did  not  dare  to  turn  a<;ainst  tiie  (iovernnient,  on 
whose  aid  it  counted  for  removui;^  the  land-tax. 

The  new  conunercial  treaty  with  France  was  in  any  case 
a  virtual  repetition  of  the  fornu-r  one.  E(|uality  of  treat- 
ment with  French  ships  was  secured  for  those  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  which  was  paid  for  with  cjuite  considerable 
duty  reductions,  while  those  granted  in  return  by  France 
were  insignificant.  French  diplomacy  won  a  second  victory, 
and  the  real  explanation  of  the  fact  was  again  to  be  sought 
in  the  internal  ])olitical  relations  of  Sweden.  The  treaty 
with  S])ain  was  im])ortant  for  Norway,  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  cured  fish,  as  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
Norwegian  exports  of  the  product  went  to  S])ain. 

Not  until  the  second  half  of  the  decade  of  the  "eighties 
did  active  discontent  in  regard  to  the  tariff  question  make 
itself  felt.  The  agitation  became  more  and  more  pronounced  ; 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  it  affected  the  masses  of 
the  people,  with  whom  the  tariff  became  from  this  time  on 
the  dominant  jiolitical  question,  about  w  Inch  all  else  revolved. 
It  was,  as  previously  intimated,  the  economic  depression 
which  in  these  years  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  Swedish  industry,  that  was  responsible  for  the 
movement  in  favour  of  protection.  The  advantageous  indus- 
trial situation  had  passed  by  several  years  since,  but  the 
political  influence  of  manufactures  was  too  limited  to  enable 
them  to  start  a  successful  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
commercial  policy  ;    opportunity  for  a  stronger  opposition 
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was  offered  only  wlion   tho  li.inl  tinifs  reached  agriculture 
also. 

After  1S82  the  prices  of  grain   began   to  fall,  beginning 


(1  all  other 


with  wheat  and  then  extending  to  rye  and 
cultural  products.  Tender  these  conditions,  the  agricultural 
classes,  who  w«'r<'  not  strong  en(jugh  to  endure  the  hard 
iitnes  |>erinan<'ntly,  soon  showed  an  inclination  to  join  in 
the  clatnour  lor  |)rotecti(»n  against  the  importation  of  Russian 
and  .\inerican  wheat.  On  thi^  occasion  the  fact  was  of  no 
small  significance  that  the  land  iiad  been  purchased  at  a  time 
of  high  prices,  and  that  it  now  l)ecame  extremely  difficult 
to  make  it  earn  interest  on  the  inyestment.  An  additional 
consideration  was  the  w  isually  high  mortgaged  indebted- 
ness with  which  Swedish  agriculture  o])erated  '  (in  which 
respect  it  re-einbh's  tJiat  of  Denmark).  It  slieds  ligiit  on 
the  situation  that  so  heavy  a  burden  of  debt,  on  which 
interest  had  to  be  jiaid  at  the  rate  f)f  from  five  to  six  per 
cent,  lUKpiestionably  weakened  the  ability  of  the  landowners 
to  endure  any  considerable  reduction  in  income.  As  the 
crisis  which  threateiK'd  their  existence  was  due  to  foreign 
competition,  nottiing  seemed  simpler  than  that  they  should 
secure  themselves  in  some  degree  against  that  competition 
by  protective  duties. 

Theve  conditions  and  the  example  of  the  larger  nations 
were  to  prove  decisive  for  the  Swedish  tariff  policy.  A  multi- 
t-ide  of  petitions  were  introduced  into  the  Parliament,  asking 
for  protection  on  agricultural  and  manufactured  products, 
while,  on  the  other  liand,  organizations  were  formed  to 
combat  duties  (m  necessaries.  For  the  j)rotectionist  i)arty 
the  national  i)hase  of  the  question  was  pre-eminent ;  their 
slogan  was  "  Sweden  for  the  Swedes  '.  After  a  long  'truggle, 
the  protectionists  Ijecame  strong  enough  in  1887  to  carrv 
through  the  second  chamber  of  the  Parliament  a  Bill  pro- 
viding for  a  duty  on  cereals  and  some  other  articles.     But 

'  Fruin  ISliT  to  18H7  the  niortgaged  imlebtcduess  rose  to  st-vc-iity-one 
per  I'cnt  (if  tlic  value  of  tlie  farms. 
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when  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Upper  House  the  (Jovern- 
ment  proceeded  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  so  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  future  commercial  i)olicy  could  he  laid 
before  the  electorate  for  final  decision.  A  monster  agitation 
was  now  carried  on  by  both  sides.  But  it  was  due  to  an 
accident  that  the  protectionists  received  a  majority  at  this 
time,  as  an  error  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  election  led  to  a  falsifica- 
tion of  the  result  in  their  favour.  The  struggle  of  a  year 
between  the  protective  and  free  trade  systems  thiis  ended 
in  victory-  for  the  policy  of  change,  and  Sweden  entered 
upon  the  course  of  tariff  policy  she  has  followed  ever  since. 

The  new  tariff  of  1888  imjjosed  a  duty  of  2  5  kroner  per 
10()  kilogrammes  on  rye,  wheat,  maize,  peas,  and  beans  ;  of 
one  krone  on  oats  and  vetches,  three  kronen  on  malt,  and 
four  kroner  three  (ire  on  all  kinds  of  flour  and  meal.  In 
addition,  duties  were  placed  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs,  and  on  beef,  bacon,  butter,  &c.,  and  either  new 
duties  or  an  increase  in  existing  ones  were  made  ajjplic- 
able  to  the  most  important  manufactured  products.  Since, 
however,  existing  commercial  treaties  made  an  increase  in 
many  cases  impracticable,  the  Parliament  urged  the  king  to 
appoint  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  '  reporting 
on  the  changes  to  be  worked  out  in  the  conditions  relating 
to  the  customs,  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  afford 
a  reasonable  degree  of  protection  to  the  commerce  and 
industrv-  of  the  country  '.  The  changes  were  to  be  carried 
out  after  the  expiration  of  existing  tariff  agreements.  When 
France  herself  terminated  her  treaty  with  Sweden  in  1891,  the 
Parliament  was  able  to  put  into  execution  tlie  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee.  Among  them  was  the  principle 
that  in  the  future  no  tariff  agreements  were  to  be  made. 

With  the  tariffs  of  1888  and  1891,  Sweden  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  countries  in  which  free  trade  principles  had 
been  forced  to  give  way  to  protectionism.  Although  the 
protectionist  doctrine  in  the  modern  sense  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  no  means  old  in  Sweden,  it  soon  became  fixed  in 
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tlio  tlioii^'ht  ot  tiM'  |)<'<i|)l<'.  and  \\v  have  licro  prolmbly  the 
lji'>t  pKMif  Hiat  the  |ii<)tc(  tioiiisf  policv  wa.x  in  some  sense 
the  iialuriil  one  lor  the  coMiitry.  Tlie  Swedish  economist, 
Profc^Mtr  FahMx'ck,  i-  (h)iihth'ss  ri;;hf  in  his  assertion  tliat 
protective  measures  are  much  mor<-  justitialih-  for  countries 
(lelicient  in  capital,  and  where  aijriculture  i>  little  favoured 
l>y  natme,  <'ven  lliou<:h  >ome  of  the  condition-  of  u  hi};h 
inilu-tiial  develo|)ment  are  present,  than  it  is  for  economically 
-tidiii,'  and  wealthy  countries.  In  the  first  case,  economic 
protection  is  far  more  likely  to  assume  a  really  defensive 
character.  h«'lpin{,'  the  country  ovi'r  the  first  ])eriod  of  difli- 
cidtic--,  and  thus  takinj;  on  an  educative  si<'niticance  and 
workinj,'  in  the  direction  of  making'  't><'lf  sU])erfluous.  than 
i-  true  in  the  case  of  a  ^ternianent  ju  cctive  policy  in  States 
economically  favoured  hy  natur<'  from  the  beginning  as  well 
as  plentifully  supplied  with  capital. 

The  revolution  in  the  Swedish  tariff  policy  affected  the 
commercial  relations  of  Norway  as  well.  As  >tated  above, 
the  Inter-Dominion  Law  of  1874  was  ba>ed  on  tli<"  assump- 
tion that  the  incciuality  of  the  duties  of  the  two  countries 
might  be  «'xpected  to  (lisa])pear  through  the  progressive 
aj)])lication  of  free  trade  ])iinciples  in  both.  This  assumption 
now  became  contrary  to  the  facts. 

The  object  of  the  Inter-Dominion  Law  had  been  to  encour- 
age a  more  extensive  trade  between  the  two  peoples,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  more  effective  division  of  labour 
and  s])ecialization  of  industry  in  each.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  law  ])roduced  some  effect  in  this  direction,  j)erhaps 
more  especially  for  Norway.  But  the  danger  already  referred 
to,  of  advantage  being  taken  of  differences  in  the  duties 
of  the  two  countries,  very  soon  began  to  arouse  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  weak  ])oint  in  the  law  was  the  broad  interpretation 
to  which  the  conce])t  of  '  domestic  manufacture  '  was  sus- 
ceptible. Foreign  partial  manufactures,  after  having  ever 
so  little  labour  expended  upon  them  in  Sweden  or  in  Norway, 
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nfttiiralizod,   and 


sed    into    the   oth 


horoDy  tx'Ciunc  nfttiiralizoa,  ana  pa; 
country  ('''-free.  For  exampio,  uncoinplttcd  articles  on 
which  the  duty  wa>  lower  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden,  would 
he  slif^htly  worked  over  in  the  former  country  and  ^ent  into 
the  latter  as  Norwegian  goods,  when  they  could  be  sold 
cheaper  tlian  the  corresponding  Swedi.«.ii  product.  DiHi- 
culties  of  tlii^  character  were  net  ssarily  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  difference  in  the  duties  on  foreign  goods 
coming  into  the  two  countries. 

The  initiative  toward  a  change  in  the  Inter-Dominion  Ijiw 
in  a  protectionistic  direction  was  taken  in  an  interpellation 
on  the  subject  in  1885,  and  a  revision  of  the  law  follow«'d. 
In  1887  a  differential  duty  was  placed  on  clothing  maile  from 
imported  fab.ics,  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  duty  on 
the  material  in  the  two  countries.  In  addition,  certain 
degrees  of  further  manufacture  of  importe<l  materials  were 
specified  as  not  en.itling  goods  to  classification  as  tlomestic 
products,  Since,  however,  the  great  change  which  the 
whole  Swedish  system  underwent  in  1888,  and  in  particular 
the  introduction  of  many  new  duties  on  manufacturers'  raw 
materials,  greatly  increased  the  difficulties  connected  with 
differences  in  the  duties  of  the  two  countries,  a  thorough- 
going revision  of  the  Inter-Dominion  Law  was  seen  to  be 
urgently  needed.  On  May  30,  1890,  a  new  Inter-Dominion 
Law  was  enacted,  but  it  introduced  no  really  new  principle 
into  the  method  of  dealing  with  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  and  proved  satisfactory  to  neither  of  aem. 
Finally,  the  dissatisfaction  with  this  new  arrangement 
became  so  great  that  in  1895  the  Swedish  Parliament  repealed 
the  law.  It  was  intended  that  a  law  better  adapted  to  the 
changed  customs  relations  of  the  countries  should  be  drawn 
up  on  the  basis  of  a  discussion  by  the  interested  partis... 
But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  both  countries  an  Inter- 
Dorainion  Law  was  fully  approved  of  in  principle,  the  dele- 
gates who  were  appointed  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  and 
perfect  a  new  arrangement.     The  explanation  is  doubtless 
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fo  be  ^oii^lit  ill  flu'  >trairir(l  political  relations  l)ctw«Tn  the 
twocoiintrio.  Thu>  th*'  law  rxpiirtl  on  July  1,  1H!)7,  without 
l)t'in<^  rciH'wt'd. 

Tlif  following'  tai)lc  --iKtw^   flu'  ifk'ct   of  the  hiw  on  th« 
tracU'  htfwcoii  the  two  countries  : 

Hmm)  hi    Swi;i>isii-Nniiwc.(,i  \n  t<j  Totm.  Swi.dish  Thaof, 


Triiilf  -.kith 

Itniiiirl.'i  friiin 

ErpiiTlH  to 

I'lrioil. 

.Vori"//. 

.\iini(i!i. 

\iiniiiy. 

I'lr  nnl  <-/  hil.il. 

I'lr  mil  iif  tuiiil. 

I'lr  iriit  iij  total 

I'^/l   S 

fl3 

5-;5 

.',•4'* 

iS7(>-.,So 

■f44 

5-^0 

J-J5 

I8SI-5 

5-4<' 

()-4<) 

4"4 

lSM>-(,<i 

7-., I 

fe-43 

3.:7 

iS<)i-5 

7--" 

8-S7 

5J5 

lS()()    l(ji)o 

f55 

5-45 

J-Ji 

i'i"i  5 

.V-:4 

4  r 

6-30 

ii)<i*)  I'l 

fi4 

.V5'> 

5-3S 

Since  Sweden  chanjjod  to  protectionism,  no  departure  from 
that  >\>tem  has  Ix'en  made,  the  a])plication  of  protectionist 
j)rinciples  havinjj  been  rather  extended  by  subse(|uent 
chan^^es  in  the  duties.  We  shall  later  return  to  a  considera- 
tion of  these  changes  ;  for  the  present,  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  past  (juarter-century  centres  in  the  specially  vigorous 
economic  development  which  Sweden  has  experienced,  and 
which  in  the  last  decade  has  placed  her  among  the  great 
industrial  nations.  Not  only  can  tlie  development  of  the 
country  in  this  respect  Ije  followed  stej)  by  step,  but  tlie 
connexion  may  also  be  traced  between  the  progress  of  industry 
and  that  of  legislation  along  what  might  be  called  mercan- 
tiUstic  lines.  Tlie  designation  would  be  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion, however,  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  economic  policy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  that  of  our  day,  as  the  policy  of  the  earlier 
j)eriod  sought  to  control  material  conditions,  while  to-day 
the  ojjposite  procedure  is  rather  the  rule — leaving  out  of 
account  the  interference  of  the  State  in  economics  on  so- 
called  ■  social '  grounds.    In  this  connexion,  nationalism  has 
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plavi'tl  a  lolo  in  Swodon  which  mn-l  not  ho  overlooked. 
«spctially  ■•ince  the  (li>soliition  of  the  I'nion  in  1005. 
A^'iuultiire,  it  is  true,  continues  to  form  the  leading  means 
of  livelihood  of  the  ])eoj)le,  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion being  engaged  in  that  pursuit  (fisheries  included),'  but 
interest  still  centra's  predominantly  in  the  development  of 
manufactures.  Agriculture,  however,  is  imjM)rtant  for  manu- 
fai  turing  progress  also,  on  account  of  its  power  to  ftvd  the 
ever-increasing  population.  While  in  the  'seventies  and 
'eighties  grain  formed  the  jirincipal  article  of  export,  animal 
|)roducts  have  now  e(jme  to  occupy  that  position.  This 
difference  is  the  result  of  a  corre>ponding  change  in  agri- 
culture, which  has  gone  over  from  grain  culture  to  stock- 
breeding  as  its  principal  object.  The  following  table  shows 
the  annual  trade  in  grain  products,  the  numbers  representing 
yearly  averages  for  the  ])eriods  indicated  : 

AWMAl.    ThADK    IV    (Jk.MN     I'llODirCTS 


hnpoTtn. 

Exports. 

/'.ri<«/. 

.Million  A 

roner. 

I'cr  cent 
of  total. 

Million  A 

'oner. 

Per  cent 
of  total. 

1^71^5 

20 

8 

37 

iS-o 

i87(>-,So 

32 

12 

39 

i9-() 

iKSi-5 

4-2 

13 

29 

I2-0 

iSSO-tjo 

^9 

8 

18 

7-0 

1891-5 

3i 

9 

15 

5-0 

iK<»()-i90o 

35 

8 

4 

i-o 

if(0i-5 

49 

9 

2 

0-4 

I((Of->-IO 

50 

8 

2 

'>•.? 

In  the  above  table  the  effect  of  foreign  grain  competition 
in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  can  be  jjlainly  traced  in  the 
figures  for  both  imports  and  exports.  The  following  table 
shows  in  the  same  way  the  imports  and  exports  of  animal 
})roducts. 

'  In  1870,  the  fwr  cent  of  tlie  |K)pulation  encapcd  in  agriculture  and 
li^hcries  was  sevenfy-two,  in  1880  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  sixty-one 
per  cent,  and  in  1899  it  was  fifty-i>ix  per  cent. 
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Anmai.  Tirvr)!-,  in  Animal  PitnurcTS 


InniDTt.s. 

Exports. 

Period. 

Mitli'iii  liwiur. 

r, 

r  ri'nl 

^til 

inn  /.' 

rniier. 

Per  cent 

"I 

iiiliil. 

nf  tiitnl. 

1871-80 

20 

8 

8 

4 

I 88 I -5 

21 

7 

19 

8 

i88()-9o 

17 

5 

41 

15 

1S91-5 

If) 

5 

59 

19 

i89()-i(^()() 

■■)    T 

5 

49 

14 

IO')I-Io 

^7 

3 

48 

10 

In  this  class  of  jjoods  butter  is  tho  leading  item.  In 
1910  the  oxportatidu  of  l)utter  amounted  to  44,000,000 
kroner,  tliiit  of  salt  Iieirinj;  to  8,000,000  kroner,  and  of 
bacon  3,000.000  kroner.  At  the  same  date  the  exports  of 
live  -tock  on  foot  were  9,;")0(),()00  kroner,  while  imports  of 
the  >aine  class  were  S.iJOO.OOO  kroner.  In  the  total  foreign 
trade  in  agricultural  product-  in  1910,  there  was  an  excess 
of  imports  amounting  to  about  10,000,000  kroner. 

The  area  under  cultivation  was  in  1910.  ;}.600,000  hectares, 
and  the  total  grain  harvest  was  about  2,600,000  metric  tons, 
exclusive  of  800,000  metric  tons  of  sugar-beets.  The  most 
important  grains  are  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  wheat.  The  Hve- 
stock  census  in  1910  sliowed  f)00.0(KHior>cs.  1,800.000  cattle, 
900.000  other  large  animals  ;  1,000,000  siieep  and  1,000,000 
hog>.  Dairy  husbandry  has  made  much  more  rapid  progress 
in  recent  years.  In  all  there  are  1.700  dairies,  of  which  500 
arc  co-operative,  organized  on  the  model  of  those  introduced 
into  Deiunark  in  the  'nineties. 

Forestry  also  continues  to  maintain  its  place  among  the 
most  important  industries  of  Sweden.  The  timbered  area 
amounts  to  21,000,000  hectares  or  fifty-two  per  cent  of  the 
lanil  surface.  The  yearly  cutting  is  estimated  at  30,000,000 
cubic  metres.  On  the  coimtless  streams  are  floated  annually 
;]5,000.000  logs.  With  regard  to  the  forest  policy,  protective 
measures  against  destructive  exploitation  have  been  extended. 
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The  Norrland  law  of  1906  should  be  especially  mentioned, 
limiting  to  some  extent  the  right  of  corporations  to  buy  up 
the  timber  lands  of  the  peasants  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  As  the  result  of  such  purchase  of  timber  land  by 
the  great  saw-mills,  peasant  owners  of  the  region  were  being 
steadily  transformed  into  poor  and  dependent  leaseholders, 
a  condition  which  worked  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  agri- 
culture as  well  as  of  forestry  itself.  In  1901  this  condition 
led  to  the  appointment  of  the  so-called  Norrland  Committee, 
and  the  law  was  the  result  of  their  illuminating  report. 
Later,  the  law,  in  common  with  the  other  forest-protection 
regulations  (the  Dimension-Laws),  became  the  occasion  of 
i)itter  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  lumbering  industry.  It 
was  asserted  that  such  regulations  crippled  the  competitive 
power  of  the  saw-mills  in  the  affected  districts  and  so  robbed 
the  forests  of  their  value — thus  producing  a  result  opposite 
to  that  aimed  at. 

After  the  serious  depression  in  the  'seventies  and  'eighties, 
the  lumbering  industry  again  worked  upward  in  spite  of 
fluctuating  conditions.  The  val'  of  the  exports  of  timber 
products  in  1910  was  about  forv  ix  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  country,  or  265,000,000  kroner ;  that  of 
unmanufactured  timber  was,  in  comparison  with  this,  of 
quite  secondary  importance,  amounting  to  only  18,000,000 
kroner.  Thus  Sweden  has  succeeded  in  building  up  in  this 
field  a  very  considerable  industry  in  working  up  raw  materials 
before  exportation  ;  of  the  greater  saw-mills  alone  there 
were  1,200  in  1909, 

This  encouraging  result  naturally  aroused  a  wish  to 
follow  a  similar  procedure  with  another  important  raw 
material  produced  in  Sweden,  namely,  iron  ore.  It  is  in 
fact  mining  which  has  been  of  greatest  importance  in 
the  economic  development  of  Sweden  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  increase  of  ore  output  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 
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Period. 

1871-80 
l8Si-(jO 

l8')i-5 
i8<)r>-if)ori 

1905     . 
iqio      . 


Millioi}S  of  tons 
(AiiiiunI  .iverage). 
.     075 

.      0-() 

.  1-5 

.  2-3 

•  4-3 

•  5-5 


This  growth  has  been  due  especially  to  the  development  of 
fields  of  enormous  extent  in  Norrbotcn  (Gellivaare,  Kiinma- 
vaare,  and  Luossavaare)  since  the  construction  of  the  Lapland 
railway,  and  has  been  effected  in  part  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
capital.  Conformably  with  this  development,  the  exporta- 
tion of  iron  ore  began  in  the  'nineties  to  assume  larger 
proportions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  it  was  200,000 
tons  yearly  ;  in  1899,  1,600,000  tons,  1906,  ;3,6()().000  ton., 
and  in  1910  the  amount  had  reached  4,W0,000  tons,  with 
a  value  of  4.;3,000,000  kroner. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  exportation  of  iron  ore  amounts 
to  a  considerable  part  of  the  total  output.  Yet  the  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  has  also  grown,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

PiG-IuoN  Production 


Perind. 

1870-80  . 
1881-90  . 
1891-1900 
1901-5  . 
1910 


Tonx  an-.umlh). 

■  345.000 
.  440,000 
.  500,000 
.  528,000 

.     ()OO,000 


The  same  period  also  shows  an  increase  in  the  making  of 
steel,  which  was  carried  on  only  to  an  inconsiderable  extent 
down  to  the  end  of  the  'eighties.  In  the  'nineties,  the  average 
annual  production  was  200,000  tons  ;  for  1901  it  was  270,000, 
for  1905,  370,000,  and  for  1910,  472,000  tons.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  electric  methods  of  smelting  will  be  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  production  of  both  pig  iron  and 
steel,  as  electricity  can  be  cheaply  generated  by  the  enormous 
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water-power  of  the  country  and  should  offset  the  lack  of 
a  native  fuel  supply.  In  1912,  several  such  smelters  have 
been  in  operation,  and  the  favourable  results  have  given 
f;reat  promise  for  the  future. 

Among  other  kinds  of  ore,  zinc,  silver,  lead,  pyrites,  and 
others  are  mined.  In  1910.  :}0(),000  tons  of  coal,  worth 
;2,:300.000  kroner  were  marketed.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  in  all,  13,000  workmen  employed  in  mining  and  16,000 
in  iron  smelters. 

Politically,  the  mining  industry  has  in  general  enjoyed 
complete  freedom  in  Sweden,  by  the  terms  of  a  law  enacted 
in  1884.  This  applies  to  the  more  important  metals,  but 
not  to  coal.  By  the  law  of  August  12.  1910,  however,  the 
Government  affirmed  its  prerogative  in  the  region  of  the 
State  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
extent  of  the  area  referred  to,  which  moreover  is  very  great, 
was  later  specified.  In  a  genera!  way  the  attention  of  the 
country  is  strongly  directed  toward  the  great  iron  ore-beds, 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  them  under  State 
control.  The  motive  is  not  entirely  financial,  but  also  the 
desire  to  be  able  to  restrict  the  exportation  of  ore  in  favour 
of  domestic  industries  in  which  it  could  be  utilized.  It  is 
hoped  to  prevent  a  wasteful  exploitation  from  exhausting 
the  ore  wealth  of  tl  ^  country  to  the  future  hurt  of  its 
industries.  The  efforts  to  assist  the  growth  of  Swedish  iron- 
using  industries  which  might  compete  with  those  of  England, 
Germany,  and  Belgium —  t  present  the  principal  consumers 
of  Swedish  ore — have  thus  turned  to  the  political  method  of 
encouragement  as  well  as  to  direct  aid  through  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  smelting  and  the  utilization  of  water- 
power  already  referred  to. 

Through  the  regulation  of  the  transportation  of  ore  from 
tlie  Lapland  districts  by  rail  to  the  shipping  ports,  the  State 
lias  had  it  in  its  power  to  control  the  production  to  a  certain 
extent.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  through  the  purchase  of 
ore-beds  and  through  the  law  of  1910,  the  Government  has 
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been  able  to  carry  forward  it'^  policy  of  mine-regulation,  and 
various  agreements  have  been  eoncludeil  with  the  (Jriinges- 
Ijcrg  Company,  tlie  leading  owner>  <jf  mines  in  Lapland.* 
By  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  this  company,  the  total 
output  for  the  years  iy(J8-;52  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
75,000,000  tons 'of  ore  in  the  Kiirunavaare  and  18,000,000 
tons  in  tiie  (Jellivaare  district  ;  the  State  is  further  recognized 
as  proprietor  of  a  half-interest  in  the  ore-beds,  though  it 
comes  into  the  usufruct  of  its  portion  only  in  VM2.  After 
the  latter  date  the  State  has  undisputed  title  to  half  the  net 
profit  from  exportation  with  the  right  to  take  over  the 
Kiirunavaare  beds  at  a  price  based  on  a  capitalization  at 
four  per  cent  of  the  average  net  profit  from  1920  to  1929. 
In  addition  the  companies  aie  bound  to  reserve  for  domestic 
consumption  a  ])articularly  valuable  variety  of  ore  ("A'  ore), 
and  further  to  grant  to  Swedish  producers  preferential  rights 
in  the  purchase  of  ore.  In  return,  the  State  is  pledged 
to  transport  over  its  railroads  in  the  period  of  1908-32, 
93,000,000  tons  of  ore  from  Kiirunavaare  and  Gellivaare  to 
the  j)orts  of  Narvik  and  Lulea  at  a  reasonable  maximum 
freight  charge  stipulated  m  the  contract. 

These  provisions  enable  the  national  treasury  to  acquire 
a  title  to  valuable  assets  and  they  secure  to  ihe  people 
a  sh.are  in  the  income  from  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country, 
much  of  which  has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
These  conditions  afford  a  typical  illustration  of  State  inter- 
ference in  economic  affairs  from  motives  of  national  protec- 
tion ;  the  most  striking  example  of  thi  policy  on  the 
Scandinavian  jieninsula  is  the  legislulion  relating  to  water- 
falls (see  Norway). 

Of  the  29,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  which  have  been  exported 
from  Laj)land  from  1892  to  1911,  seventy-four  per  cent  have 
gone  to  Germany,  seventeen  per  cent  to  England,  and  seven 

'  The  CJrUngislnrn  C'tiiii|>any  owns  or  ((iiitrDls  nmst  of  the  Swedish  ore 
niiiu's ;  it  has  ii  cMpitMl  stoclc  of  T5,(MM),(MM)  kroner,  wliosc  inarkft  value  in 
iur.i  was  over  (iO(),0(K),(M>(.i  kroner. 
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per  cent  to  Belgium  and  Fiance.  Besides  those  in  La[)!and 
there  are  also  extensive  iron  ore  districts  in  central  Sweden, 
wiiicli  have  been  utilized  for  half  a  thousand  years.  These 
l)r<)vide  principally  for  domestic  needs. 

The  development  of  manufactures  proper  in  the  recent 
period  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Mam 

FACTLIiKS 

Period, 

Factories. 

Emploi/ees. 

Vnliie  nf  Products 
(milliun  kroner). 

iSSl-S 

2,900 

09,000 

185 

iS.Sf>-9o 

3,^00 

84,000 

290 

iSyi-5 

4,200 

117,000 

316 

iSf/V-igo' 

<  1.700 

2JS.O00 

800 

I 90 1-5 

11.400 

271,000 

1,100 

1910 

11,400 

302,000 

1,(103 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  factories 
has  trebled,  and  that  of  the  employees  has  increased  nearly 
fourfold,  while  the  value  of  the  product  has  increased  over 
fivefold.  The  pi.iod  of  1880-1910  saw  the  establishment  in 
Sweden  of  large-scale  production.  The  movement  has  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  particularly  in  recent  years,  and  concentra- 
tion of  plants  and  of  capital  has  taken  place  extensively. 
Swedish  manufacturing  is  highly  organized  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  controlled  by  mergers,  so  that  in  many 
branches  practical  monopoly  prevails. 

Among  new  industries  established  in  the  period  under 
consideration  should  be  named  especially  that  of  beet-sugar 
production  from  the  beginning  of  the  'eighties,  though  sugar 
refineries  had  existed  in  Sweden  since  the  eighteenth  century. 
Raw  sugar  production  and  refining  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  important  branches  of  manufacture  in 
Sweden;  it  has  also  been  of  the  greatest  importance  fnr 
agriculture,  in  districts  where  beets  are  cultivated,  especially 
the  Malmohus  district.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
1910  was  ltJO,000  toIl^  and  that  of  the  refined  product 
1*11,000  tons,  which  supplied  the  home  demand.    In  technical 
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respect-,  tlic  Swedi.-h  Mij^ur  |)imiiKli  )ii  uccujiics  a  liigli  rank, 
tilt'  yii-Iil  Ijciiif^  sixteen  per  tent.  The  factories  are  united 
under  u  f^reat  CDrjKjration,  tlie  gieate>l  in  Scandinavia,  witli 
a  capital  ut  l;J.j,()()U,()UU  kroner.  Otiier  new  Industrie.-  were 
rubijer  inamilaeture  (making  rubber  shoe-),  cement  factories, 
clu'iuical  and  electio-teclmical  industries  (machines  as  well 
as  instrument-),  and  in  the  years  just  past,  electro-chemical 
indu-tiies,  following  upon  the  utilization  of  water-power. 

Among  branches  of  industry  already  established,  machinery 
manufactuie  showed  an  e.-pecially  vigorous  gr(jwth,  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  important  inventions.  In  general,  indus- 
tries based  on  patents  have  come  to  play  a  very  important  role, 
and  Sweden  offers  a  fine  example  of  the  value  to  a  country 
of  technical  skill  in  the  poi)ulation.  This  is  also  connected 
with  tile  high  plane  of  general  culture  among  the  people, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  important  factors 
conditioning  a  higii  indu-trial  development.  Kfforts  are  con- 
tinuously exerted  toward  the  encouragement  of  these  qualities 
among  the  people  by  means  of  general  and  technical  education. 

Exports  of  machinery  amounted  in  1911  to  approxi- 
mately tl.OUU.OOU  kroner.  Included  in  this  amount  were 
cream  separators,  13,;jUtMJ00  kroner  ;  electrical  machinery, 
ii,5U0,0U0  kroner  ;  internal  ct)nibustion  engines,  6,200,000 
kroner  ;  hydraulic  turbine-,  500,000  kroner  ;  wood-working 
machinery,  &c.,  2,500,000  kroner ;  match  -  macliinery, 
500,000  kroner ;  agricultural  machinery  anil  implements, 
5,000.000  kroner ;  :  tone,  clay,  and  cement  machinery, 
1,;J00,000  kroner  ;  tools,  l.;}00,000  kroner  ;  traction  engines, 
000,000  kroner,  and  steam  turbines,  1300,000  kroner.  Among 
exports  of  instruments,  especial  mention  should  be  made  of 
telephone  apparatus  to  the  value  of  4',;300,OOO  kroner.  Both 
the  cream  separator  and  telephone  manufactures  have  com- 
mercial affiliations  over  the  whole  world,  and  each  occupies 
a  commanding  position  in  its  field.  Such  names  as  de  Laval 
and  L.  M.  Ericsson  are  written  in  the  world  history  of  modern 
technologv. 
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The  imlu>trial  situation  in  1910  is  siiown  in  tlio  following 
taljles,  wliich  include  all  branches  having  an  annual  product 
of  the  value  of  over  10,000,000  kroner.' 


II 


Industry. 


Swedish  Indlstbiks.  lyio 

I' nine  of 
Liiipliiyci'^,        I'riniuit 

(millidit  kroner). 


Estalilish  - 
meiits. 


.S:iw  and  Plaiiiii;,'  Mills 

l'!.mr  Mills 

Sufjar  Factiprits 

\Vi)od-pul|)  Mills 

Iron  ant!  Sttil  Mann  fact  iires 

■IVxtilc  Mills       . 

Machine  Sliii|)s  . 

Sfiiiiiiini;  Mills    . 

lirandy  Distilleries 

I'aiHr"  Mills 

Hrcwcrics  .... 

Moot  and  Shoe  Factories    . 

Tanneries  .... 

Metal  (;oo<ls 

Furniture  Factoriis    . 

Tobacco  Factories 

()leoniarj;arine  Factories 

Kleetriea!   Works 

Match  Factories 

Hrick  and  Terra-cotta 

Shi|)yards 

Knittinj;  Mills    . 

Knbher  Manufactures 

(dass  Works 

Soap  Factories  . 

Super-phosphate  Production 

■  Swedisli  industrial  statistics  go  back  to  17:ii»,  the  date  when  true 
I'actorj-  statistics  were  first  established.  Heports  suhinitteil  each  year 
covcre<l  the  miinbcr  of  employees,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  product, 
itc.  The  -ysten\  was  improved  in  1802,  when  tlie  work  was  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Huhniu  of  Commerce,  anct  since  IH.'JO  the  annual 
reports  have  been  publisheil.  In  the  meantime  it  has  come  to  he  generally 
understood  that  nuieli  of  the  information,  particularly  with  reference  to 
amount  ami  value  of  prinluet,  was  inaccurate,  <lue  to  want  of  means  of 
elieeking.     lu  1SG3  a  refonn  was  attempted  ;    the  IJureau  introduced  the 


1,200 

40,000 

1S2 

1,400 

4,000 

loO 

JI 

9,000 

ii>5 

lOo 

13,000 

yo 

(jOo 

2J,00O 

94 

x6() 

17,000 

88 

.)'X) 

22,000 

82 

I()0 

11,000 

*'7 

160 

1,100 

bS 

7" 

8,o(_)o 

54 

O70 

6,000 

3'J 

«7 

7,000 

34 

240 

2,000 

2Q 

2  bo 

4,000 

27 

S'-it' 

10,000 

-7 

III) 

5,000 

22 

7 

450 

19 

23 

3.3"o 

19 

20 

7,000 

17 

400 

10,000 

lb 

70 

4,100 

13 

55 

3,200 

12 

y 

i..5"o 

10 

bo 

5,000 

10 

Oo 

700 

10 

6 

600 

10 
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Tlip  total  |)i(.(liHt  for  tlic  your  liJlO  was  (listril)iited 
anion;,'  the  |ii iii(i|)al  ^Moiips  as  -liown  in  \\\v  tullowintr 
tal)lf: 

Mam  lACTVHLO  I'noin  cr.s  iiv  (iiim  ps 


A'ciK  (./  Fiicliiri/. 

Fund   I'rddiicts,   iVc.     . 
(Jraiii   I'rii(liicts.   &c.   . 

Iliilts  .111(1    I'nrs 

Oil.    liiihlMT.   &i: 

\\(iii(l(il    .Maliul'aC'tlirrs 

l'a|><T.   &(-. 

Stutic,  T<  rra-C.itta.   IVat.   Ac 

('h( mical   siil)stan(Ts    . 

Mital   Wi.rk 

Ships.   WaLToiis,  and   .MachiinTV 

(iraphics    .... 


I  iiliii-  iif  I'miliiil  in     I'tro  nlngr 
milliiiiis  uf  l.r<iiii-r.        nj  Intnl. 


■  t.;; 

.  J(M( 

•  71 

ijii 

■  '»') 

•  i.i.i 

•  4,S 


-7 

13 

4 

2 

21 

4 
6 

2 
8 
8 
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The  next  taliN'  ^i\Ts  the  fifruros  for  thf  most  important 
single  txpoit  industries  for  1911. 


system  (if  r.  pnri  1,1;, aks  to  l„.  f|||,,l  ,,,  t  l,y  tiic  i,ro|, riders  (,f  plants  and 
provided   willi    lull   inslnielidiis   for   this   purpose.      Hm    t!ie   hianks   were 
confiisinirly  drawn  up  and  idniliisions  hascd  ou  tlic  reports  in  eonse(|uenee 
larfjely  arhitrary.     In   IsltH  a  proposal   for  anollur  relorin  (,f  industrial 
statisties  was  lirou>;lit    forward,   tlioii;,'h   the  system   had   previously   been 
reorpini/xd  on  the  old  lines  and  fundarnentaily  improved.     In  ISUfi  the 
new  system  was  put  hi  operation.     At  an  earlier  date  the  authorities  who 
were  in  ehar^je  of  the  < dllcetion  of  the  material  had  undertaken  a  eoneent ra- 
tion of  the  posts;    now  the  entire  work  was  plaeed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bureau  of  (  ommeree,  and  iines  were  imposed  for  false  reports.     ,\t  the 
same  time  the  lield  to  l,e  covered  hy  the  statistics  was  ('istinelly  .specitied, 
the  new  form  takin;;  erTeet  in  1H1»S.     With  re;L;ard  to  estimating,  die  value 
of  the  product,  this  is  delined  as  the  full  market  value  at   the  jMace  of 
manufaetu.-e.     .No  iiKpiiries  are  instituted  us  to  the  value  of  raw  or  partly 
manufacture.:  materials  used.     The  new  system  is  characterized  by  clear- 
ness and  sit,,,, I, city,  the  forms  are  easily  tilled  out  ami  the  data  conse.'inentlv 
<Ie(ini'.e  and  easily  handled.     The  jjreat  fault  of  the  svstein  is  that  .'oods 
whose   manufacture   occupies   several   stages  are  pi.orted  after  eacll"  new 
process  at  their  total  value.      In  order  to  correct  tl    ,  Meet  special  investi- 
gallons  are  eon(lu(  ied  at  longer  intervals  am!  t!ieir  results  serve  to  supple- 
ment   the  annual  industri.il   reports.     Sec   further,  .SUili.tiskn  Komildcn.i 
liiltv,t.iiiiil(,  Stoekholm,  litlO. 
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ImI'OKTANT    F^XI'OHT-i,     Ir,II 

.iriiile. 


t'litiie 
{milliim  kroner). 

-''5 


,.1 
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\Vo(jtl    Pnxlucts    (iiidudiiif,'    Matcli.  ^.     ij.unn.d,,,) 
kroner)  ••■•... 

Papir,  Pasteboard,  &e 

Minerals  (unniaiiiifactiired)  : 

Iron  Ore,  43,000,000  kroner 
Otlur  Ores,  15,000,000  kronei 

Minerals  (nianiifaetured) 

Metals 

Mital  Manufuc'tiires    . 

Maehinery,  &c.  .... 

MisceUaneous  Manut'aetures 

Manufactures  of  Tar,  Rubber,  &e. 

Of  the  total  of  11,400  manufacturing  plants  in  the  countrj-, 
4,600  witli  1:38,000  employees  wore  located  in  the  cities,  and 
G,800  with  164,000  employees  in  tlie  country,  while  the  value 
of  the  product  was  divided  with  8;3i,000,o6o  kroner  for  the 
cities,  and  769,000,000  kroner  for  the  country.  Forty-four 
per  cent  of  the  establishments  were  owned  by  private  parties, 
forty-two  per  cent  by  independent  companies,  thirteen  per 
cent  belonged  to  large  corporations,  and  one  per  cent  to  the 
State  or  communes.' 

The  total  mechanical  power  em})loyed  in  Swedish  manu- 
facturing industries  in  1910  was  811,000  horse-power,  of 
which  500,000  horse-power  was  hydraulically  generated. 
The  significance  of  the  water-power  for  the  growth  of  industry 
has  already  been  mentioned  ;  in  consequence  of  electro- 
technical  progress  in  the  last  few  years,  it  has  come  to  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  future  industrial  develop- 

'  A  caleuliilion  earried  otit  fi)r  the  year  lOO.S  plaees  the  foieiijii-owried 
pnrtion  of  the  total  industrial  stocks  of  Sweilea  at  7.H.(MMt.(KH»  kniner.  Of 
this  sum  20,000,000  kroner  were  invested  in  the  hniiber  trade  and 
1U,(MK).0(M)  kroner  in  niiniii),'  and  water-power  eoinpanies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Swedish  eapital  invested  in  forei(.'n  stocks  is  estimated  at  a  total 
ol  TJ,(MM).(KMJ  kroner,  with  ;!-.',(KK).f)00  kroner  in  the  telephone  l.usine.ss. 
lli,0O(),(H)O  kroner  in  iron  mines,  and  17,000,000  in  otiier  mining  concerns. 
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mont  of  S\vi'(|.;i.  It  i^  nwosiry  to  the  undei^tiimliii;^  of 
coiiditiim-  in  (■<nintrio>  like  Suwlcti  and  Norway,  with  their 
lack  of  a  ( (tal  -iipply.  to  coiiMilcr  the  important  role  playt'il  by 
water-power.  The  power  whitli  cati  he  profitably  developed 
from  Swedish  waterfalls  is  ostimatetl  at  approximately 
.i.(MMMMM»  horse-i)ower  ;  of  this  amount  about  (JlMMXK)  horse- 
power is  at  present  utilized.  While  formerly,  as  noted,  it 
was  principally  the  saw-mills,  flour  mills,  and  iron  smelting 
which  profiled  by  the  water-power,  its  greatest  importance 
has  rom«'  with  the  development  of  the  electro-chemical  and 
thermo-electric  industries,  which  must  be  based  on  cheap 
jmwer  in  large  sujjplies.  It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  power  is  only  one  of  the  deter  .ing  factors  in  any 
industry,  l)ut  it  nnist  'e  an  important  one  in  turning  the 
balance  against  the  dilhculties  which  industrial  establish- 
ments necessarily  encounter  in  a  mountainous  region,  thinly 
populated,  and  poor  in  ca])ital.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  the  industries  mentioned,  in  which  the  jjower- 
bill  is  so  important  n  factor  in  view  of  the  large  (juantities 
emi)loye(l.  In  conse(pience  of  these  conditions  the  newly- 
discovered  methods  a])pear  to  afford  to  both  Norway  and 
Sweden  the  unexi)eeted  jjossibility  of  becoming  the  natural 
home  for  such  industries,  which,  moreover,  are  in  their 
infancy,  with  possibilities  of  growth  beyond  present  estima- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  water-power  utilized  in  Sweden  in  1890 
was  G0,()00  hnrse-power;  in  190:5  it  was  !290,(MX),  and  in 
1912  about  (i00,(M)()  horse-power.  The  table  shows  its  dis- 
tribution among  the  princijjal  industries  employing  it. 

I'tilization  of  \Vati:u-1»owkh 
Itiiliisin/.  Horsr-poiLfr  employed. 

Milling  Industry            .....  Mo.ooo 

Wooil-workiiiix     ......  125,000 

I'aiKT-workin^' jS.ooo 

Iron  and  MacliiiiLry     .....  25,1)00 

Miscellaneous 205,000 
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AI)<)U.  foiiy-iivi  jkt  otnt  of  tlu-  !otal  vuhio-product  of 
Swedish  imiu.strv  is  bused  on  water -power  ;  tliis  figure  is 
tlie  best  indicaiioii  of  tli<'  ini[)<»ita'iee  of  the  rule  already 
played  by  this  factor  in  the  national  econorn\.  Of  es|)eiial 
interest  are  the  eheinical  industries,  which  emi)Ioyed  12,tXX( 
horse-power  in  liKH,  18,(XK)  in  V.HM,  ;3;3,0(K.)  in  1911,  and 
GO,(K)0  in  191:3,  while  the  value  of  their  prothict  increaseil 
in  an  equal  ratio.  Among  thermo-elrctric  and  electric- 
chemical  industries  the  most  ini])ortant  are  electric  ore- 
smelting  and  steel  manufacture  ai'  1  ekctri  nitrogen  fixation, 
manufacture  of  saltpetre,  of  art,  iai  fertilize!  >  in  general, 
of  carbide,  &c.  The  possibilities  offered  by  the  electric 
smelting  process  in  building  up  a  domestic  iron  industry 
were  the  occasion  of  th«  desire  of  the  Government  to  limit 
the  exportation  of  ore. 

With  regard  to  governmental  water-])ower  policy,  the 
general  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  with  certain  restrictions 
as  to  navigation,  fishing,  the  floating  of  timber.  &c.,  the 
owner  of  the  land  is  the  owner  of  the  waterfalls  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  (iovernment  has  seen  fit  to  exercise  its 
prerogative  ovt  r  certain  falls,  especiallj'  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  Private  ownershijj  has  naturally  been 
a  great  incentive  to  utilization  of  the  power.  But  in  1!K)6. 
the  Government  put  in  execution  a  positive  water-power 
policy,  among  other  things,  building  large  central  power- 
stations.  The  first  of  these  was  at  TroUhattan  (80,000 
horse-power),  followed  by  the  plant  at  Porjus,  in  Norrland 
(50,000  horse-power).  The  latter  establishment  is  to  supply 
light  and  power  for  the  iron  mines  in  that  section,  and  also 
furnish  motive  power  for  the  Lapland  ore  road  (Riksgriins- 
banen),  which  is  to  be  converted  to  electric  propulsion 
during  1914.  It  is  further  hoped  that  the  power  ])lants 
may  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new  industries  in  the 
thinly-populated  districts  of  the  far  north. 

In  addition,  other  power  plants  and  great  impounding 
lakes  are  already  projected,  and  with  a  view  to  the  electrifica- 
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Hon  c.f  tlu'  Stiitc  railwavN  the  (JoviTntiu-nt  ha>  Ixm^lit  iip 
a  numhor  of  waterfalls  in  soutlHrn  ami  ccntrnl  S\v«'il«>n  at 
a  cost  c.f  o.(HKMXK)  kronor.  r>(MMKK»  kn.iin  woro  oxpeinlod  on 
vxporinientul  plants  in  this  connexion  diirini,'  tlio  years  l!H».>-7, 
and  in  the  li^rjit  of  tho  results  acliicvi'd,  it  is  only  a  (|n(>stion 
of  time  until  tho  roads  will  ^o  over  to  olfctric  ])ropnlsi()n. 

In  the  nifantimc,  as  the  lr(;al  l)oarin<;s  of  the  waterfall 
utilization  (|uestiun  were  nnuh  in  <loubt.  a  water-rifjhts 
commission  was  established  in  1906  to  draft  nn  up-to-date 
water-power  law.  This  is  now  ready,  and  its  ach.ption  is 
expected  in  ]d\i  or  1915.  The  law  will  doubtless  mean 
the  recognition  of  private  ownershij)  in  specified  cases  and 
within  specified  limitations.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the 
State  will  not  stipulate  advantafjes  for  itself  in  privileges, 
concessions,  &c.,  as  has  been  the  case  with  Norwegian 
legislation  on  the  subject  (sec  Norway).  In  this  connexion 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Swedish  (Jovern- 
ment,  as  j)reviously  mentioned,  is  itself  a  leading  entre- 
preneur in  water-|)()wer  development,  which  is  not  yet 
(1912)  true  of  the  (iovernment  of  Norway.' 

While  with  regard  to  water-power  policy  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  spite  of  some  conflicts  between  public 
and  j)rivAte  interests,  the  Government  has,  on  the  whole, 
contributed  substantially,  in  ways  both  direct  and  indirect, 
to  the  development  of  the  industry,  yet  the  results  of  State 
interference  in  other  fields  are  nmch  more  striking.  Among 
other  examples  should  be  named  the  State  encouragement 
in  recent  years  of  domestic  shipyards  as  a  part  of  an  active 
and  well-planned  shipping  ])olicy.  Without  tiiis  aid  the 
establishments  would  ere  this  have  been  forced  to  succumb 
to  the  competition  of  neighbouring  countries.  A  memoran- 
dum drawn  up  by  the  authorities  concerned  assumes  that 

'  .Vc.nlinj;  to  an  estimate  by  the  Finance  Department  (f.,r  the  vcar 
1008)  the  |ir<sent  vahie  of  Swe.lish  waterfalls  is  i;iH,<MM),(MX)  kroner  st'atc- 
own.Ml  sit.s  representing  •.'!»,()()»),()()<)  kn.ner  of  this  amount  and  privately 
owred  falls  10y,0O(),0O()  kroner. 
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from  1!)1:5  to  VM2  Stiito  aid  to  the  amount  of  1;3.(MHI,(X)0 
kroiitT  i>  to  bo  granted,  partly  in  con;-tniction  })onuso>  and 
jmrtly  in  the  form  of  contributions  toward  PX|H'ris«'  for 
niattrial>.  It  is  too  early  to  say  to  what  extent  tlie  (iovern- 
tiient's  propratmne  will  bo  ado|itt(l,  but  it  is  beyond  douiit 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  puyment  of  pro- 
niiums  on  the  i)uildirif;  of  new  slii|)s  will  be  introduced. 

In  the  field  of  commerce  is  astir  the  ^ame  active  life  and 
the  same  s|)irit  of  enterprise  as  in  manufactures.  The  table 
below  shows  the  development  of  foreign  trade. 

F()Ui;i<.N   CoMMiju  i; 
p,.fj,i,l  Avrriiiii-  .liiiiual  TnuU-  in  miltiuiis  nf  kroner. 

I.SSr   3    . 
l8S(>-9o 

1891-5    • 
i8(/>-i9()() 
i<)oi-5   . 

The  export  trade  was  principally  carried  on  with  England, 
(ierniany,  Denmark,  and  France  ;  the  import  trade  with 
Germany,  England,  and  Denmark. 

As  a  .step  in  the  general  direction  of  freeing  the  trade 
from  the  exactions  of  intermediaries  (particularly  in  Germany 
and  Denmark),  much  work  has  been  done  to  further  the 
estabh-hment  of  direct  shipping  connexions  with  foreign 
countries,  especially  those  beyond  the  seas.  Hitherto  the 
Swedish  merchant  fleet  has,  like  the  Norwegian,  plied 
principally  in  the  tramp  trade,  but  quite  recently  fixed 
steamship  routes  have  been  established  to  the  more  important 
oversea  countries,  aided  by  very  .substantial  State  subsidies. 
In  addition  to  the  direct  annual  subsidies,  the  Government 
has  established  a  navigation  loan  fund  of  15,000,000  kroner 
for  the  assistance  of  newly-established  routes.  The  following 
table  of  exports  to  the  oversea  countries  with  which  direct 
routes  have  been  established  brings  out  the  growth  of  this 
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trade  in  (■on^cquonfo  of  the  nioasiircs  <if  piicourageinent. 
Tht'  tiginPN  give  the  value  of  export.-  in  millions  of  kroner. 

I'',\I'C)KTS    TO    Ovr.liSKAS    ('olNTIil  KS 

Viiuutni  I'tiliif  of  Erji'irts  (millioivi  tif  krnnrr). 

South  Africa 

Kast  India  .... 
China  .... 

.lapnn  .... 

.\iistralia      .... 
Soiitli  .\iiu  riiM     . 

Total     .... 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  foreign  trade,  mention 
should  i)e  made  of  the  development  of  the  chamber  of 
commene  in  Sweden.  There  i.,e  at  present  twelve  chambers 
of  commerce  in  the  more  imjiortant  cities,  while  in  foreign 
countries  also,  Swedish  cliambers  of  commerce  have  been 
organized,  as,  for  example,  in  London,  New  York,  and 
Sydney.  In  general  the  country  has  looked  outward  for 
opportunities  of  increasing  its  prosperity,  at  the  same  time 
tliat  it  has  striven  for  the  development  of  its  natural  resources 
at  home.  The  greatest  efforts  are  put  forth,  not  merely  to 
keep  fully  al)reast  with  <>very  line  of  progress  which  aj)pcars 
in  the  world  mark.'t,  but  as  well  to  take  every  step  that 
may  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  an  advanced  position. 
These  efforts,  too,  in  common  with  those  directed  toward 
the  material  development  of  the  country,  are  supported 
by  an  unusually  aggres>ive  business  public  opinion,  and 
this  seems  to  havi-  taken  on  an  especially  energetic  and 
far-igiited  character  since  the  withdrawal  of  .Norway  from 
the  former  union. 

The  vigorous  growth  of  foreign  commerce  has.  of  course, 
lieen  favourable  in  a  high  degre«>  to  the  Swedish  merchant 
ileet.  In  1880.  the  tniuiage  of  sailing  ve-sels  reached  its 
cuiiiiiiiafion  with  46().0()()  tons,  against  OO.OOO  of  steamships. 
The  <lisplacement  of  -ailing  craft  in  the  world's  commerce 
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led,  in  the  decades  of  the  'eighties  and  'nineties,  to  a  stag- 
nation in  the  growth  <>f  'vcden's  merchant  Jleet  as  u  whole, 
as  the  increase  in  stc  n.ps  was  insufficient  to  overbalance 
the  rapid  dechne  in  sa  -  -hip  tonnage.  .Vfter  the  'nineties, 
however,  the  critical  ,  ,i,  had  been  j)assed  in  the  difficult 
and  costly  change  from  s;  i!  to  steam  navigation.  The  table 
below  gives  the  j)rogress  of  the  movement. 


Year, 

iSSo 
iKf)o 

1900 

If)in 


Thk  SwKDisii  Mkbciiant  Flkkt 

Sailiiii;  tinsels. 
Tons. 

461. fMK) 


Steain.\liips. 
Tons. 


370.1.00 
Jo^.dOO 
j8S.(ioo 
2^13.(100 
177.1100 


91.000 
140.000 
I.Sl.noo 
J25.000 

4()0,ClOf) 

503.000 


Total. 
Tons. 

552,000 
510.000 
4.^3,000 
(ii3.o(jo 
723,000 
770,000 


Of  corresponding  significance  for  domo-lic  trade  is  the 
extension  of  the  railway  network.  The  total  length  of  the 
railway  lines  is  U,()00  kilometres,  or  over  2-5  kilometres 
per  1,000  of  population,  which  gives  Sweden  the  first  rank 
among  European  countries.  The  live  question  in  this  field 
at  present  relates  to  the  projected  road>  in  the  ncjrthern 
part  of  the  kingdom  (the  Inland  Railway).  This  enterprise 
will  open  for  development  vast  st.-etches"of  forest  and  great 
waterfalls,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
region  affected  100,000  hectares  of  tillable  land,  only  waiting 
for  the  hoe  r.nd  the  plough.  The  canal  system  also  is  con- 
stantly improved  and  extended;  in  particular,  a  very 
considerable  extension  of  the  TroUhiittan  canal  was  decided 
upon  in  1909,  by  which  the  inland  industrial  centres  will  be 
made  accessible  to  sea-going  vessels.  Excellent  and  modem 
harbours  have  likewise  been  laid  out,  and  the  law  of  1907 
makes  possible  the  establi>hment  of  free  {)orts.  It  is  expected 
in  particular  that  the  free  port  system  will  mean  much  to 
the  cities  of  Gothenburg  and  :\Ialmo,  especially  for  their 
competition  with  Copenhagen. 
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W\'  liavo  already  had  occasion  to  emphasize  the  significance 
of  nationaUsin  in  the  recent  economic  development  of 
Swechni.  A  striking  expression  of  this  movement  is  seen  in 
tlie  efforts  to  favour  liome  industry.  Efforts  in  tliis  direc- 
tion are  manifested  in  "  Swedish  Weeks  '.  associations, 
expositions,  national  marks  for  goods  and  the  like,  while 
the  press  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  factor  in  the 
movement.  A  substantial  result  of  these  endeavours  is  that 
the  home  market  for  Swedisli  products  has  been  consider- 
ably extended  in  the  past  few  years  ;  this  applies  ])articularly 
to  textile  manufacture-  and  household  goods  in  general. 

All  efforts  have  thus  far  failed  to  reduce  emigration  to 
inconsiderable  proportions.  The  numl)er  of  persons  emigrat- 
ing per  year  tor  different  [jcriods  is  shown  in  tiie  table  which 
follo\.s. 


Swi 

1 11-11  Knm< 

.H  ATIDN 

I'criiiil. 

.Ircrat'c  iinniinl 
iiHniher  nf  l-^iriis'rniits. 

I.S.S«)-()o 

4ii,i)(ii) 

i.S()i-5 

_5J.(ii)') 

KS()(>- Kylii)      . 

17,(10.) 

n I'll   5 

20,000 

IwoflM 

22.000 

The  amount  of  emigration  fluctuates  according  to  economic 
conditions.  Its  extent  continues  to  cause  uneasine--,  and 
various  mean-  are  employed  to  combat  it.  In  11)07  an 
Emigration  ("onunittee  was  a])pointed  to  inve-tigate  its 
causes,  and  to  sugge-t  preventive  measures.  I'p  ti>  the 
present,  however,  positive  results  of  this  work  seem  not  to 
have  been  considerable.  The  fact  apparently  is  that  not 
even  the  enormous  growth  of  industry  has  been  able  to 
off>et  the  effects  of  the  extreme  cUmatic  disadvantages 
under  which  agriculture  i-  carried  on,  especially  in  the 
northern  i)art  of  the  .'ountry.  Tlie  discus-ion  of  the  (|ues- 
tiiin  ha>  at  lea-t  had  the  effect,  a-  already  mentioned,  of 
arou-ing  the  nalidii  to  relleclioii,  and  in  -[lite  of  the  dark 
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side  of  the  question  it  is  probably  entitled  to  no  small  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  spirit  of  earnest  work  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  great  national  development. 

In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  great  change 
in  the  tariff  system  in  18«8,  there  have,  as  already  noted, 
been  no  considerable  alterations  made.  The  later  tariff 
edicts  and  the  laws  of  1892,  1895,  1897,  1898,  and  1904 
have  been  diiefly  formal  renewals.  Of  all  these,  only  the 
law  of  1895  carried  important  provisions;  the  duty  on 
grain  had  been  temporarily  reduced  on  account  of  a  short- 
crop  year  in  1892,  and  this  measure  increast  /"  the  duty  on 
grain  (formerly  kroner  2.50)  to  kroner  3.70,  and  that  on 
flour  (formerly  kroner  4.30)  to  kroner  6.50.  Two  edicts 
of  19C3  should  also  be  mentioned.  rai.Mng  the  duty  on  spirits 
and  sugar  coming  from  countries  with  a  premium  on  exporta- 
tion of  those  articles. 

An   important    politico-commercial   question    was   solved 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  Swedish-German  commercial  treaty 
of  .May  8,  1906.      Its  significance  lay  especially  in  the  fact 
that  Sweden  entered  into  a  tariff  agrcemen:  which  during 
the  term  of  the  treaty  hmited  in  essential  respects  her  power 
over  custom>  relations  ;    such  an  action  marked  a  complete 
break  with  the  principles  previously  followed.    .\t  the  same 
tmie  the  treaty  disposed  of  f)ne  of  th  >  most  vital  economic 
questions  of  recent  years,  that  relating  to  the  export  duty 
on  iron  ore,  which  Germany  had  opposed  by  every  means 
in  her  power.     As  com[)e'isation  for  giving  up  the  export 
duty,  Sweden  received  present  security  for  its  stone  industry 
an.i  cabinet  work  and  for  its  exportation  of  beer,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  nas  grown  rapidly,  and  for  which  Germany 
has  fiirnislied  one  of  the  leailiiig  markets.     In  1906,  Sweden 
also  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  Russia  and  Portugal. 
These,   however,    were   not   tariff  agreements,    but    merely 
the    common    most-favoured-nation    treaties    with    certain 
modifications. 

The   commercial   treaty    (if    1906   between   Sweden   and 
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Germany  wa>  renewed  in  1911,  with  >oino  changes,  and  its 
term  extended  to  1917.  In  view  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
new  tnaty,  a  new  tariff  law  had  been  enacted  in  1910.  to 
take  effect  on  thi"  expiration  of  the  tlicn  existing  agree- 
ment. By  it  the  protective  feature^  of  tlie  tariff  were  much 
strengtliened,  the  object  being  to  afford  a^  wide  as  po-siblo 
a  margin  of  negotiations  for  the  new  treaty.  As  the  new 
agreement  made  it  nccosary  for  Sweden  citlier  to  give  up 
or  to  modify  many  features  of  the  increa-e-  determined 
upon  or  to  introduce  a  differential  sy-tem  a])plying  to 
Germany,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  revise  the  newly- 
enacted  tariff  before  it  went  into  effect. 

The  new  custom^  law,  which  finally  took  form  in  1911, 
contains  many  spocial  duties — 1.:}!25  in  all,  against  740  in 
the  tariff  of  1900 — and  is  as  unmi^takablv  protectionist  in 
tendency  a'-  formerly,  though,  as  already  mentioned,  a  signi- 
ficant leduction  from  the  schedule-  adopted  in  1910  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  instance-  where  such  change-  were  involved 
by  the  new  treaty.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  new 
law  has  insured  a  -tability  in  the  duties  hitherto  vainly 
sought  for  in  Sweden  ;  the  treaty  with  Germany  largely 
fixes  the  permanence  of  most  of  the  rates  for  the  term  of 
the  agreement.  In  thi-  respect  the  law  marks  a  great  advance 
over  condition-  in  1906.  The  new  treaty  again  guarantees 
duty-free  exportation  of  iron  ore,  as  this  was  the  principal 
point  in  consideration  on  the  German  side.  In  the  same 
connexion.  Sweden  further  binds  herself  for  the  term  of  the 
treaty  ^o  make  no  change  in  the  agreement  between  the 
Government  and  the  mining  companies  which  would  limit 
or  hiiuler  the  exportation  of  ore. 


III.     NOKWAY 


Ix  Norway,  as  in  Dr-imark,  with  whidi  it  wa-  politic-ally 
united  down  to  the  ye;ir  18U,  nitr(!iiitili>tic  i)rincii)le>  were 
abandoned  at  the  <  lose  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
eau>e  wa>  in  part  the  general  cl'ange  ii'  iloniinant  eeonomic 
opinion  which  -et  in  at  tins  t  ae,  ani  in  part  the  great 
prosperity  enjoyed  hy  Danish-Norwegian  onnnerce  and 
sliipping  in  the  period  from  177G  to  18U7. 

The  customs  edict  of  1797  (see  Denmark)  marked  for 
Norway  also  a  deci  ,ve  break  with  mercantilism.  This 
important  and,  for  it>  time,  uniquely  i  jeral  regulation  liad 
been  preceded  v  still  earUer  ones,  all  aiming  at  a  loo>emng 
ot  the  l)onds  unicli  had  ai  so  large  measure  impeded  free 
industrial  development.  Thus  in  1788  wa-  abuhshed  the 
Danish  grain  monopoly,  whicli  gave  Denmark  excluMve 
light  to  supply  southern  Norway  with  cereals.  Again,  in 
178!)  the  trade  t  Finnmarken  and  Iceland  was  freed  from 
rotrirtions,  and  in  179!)  the  bonded- warehouse  system  was 
introduced;  in  179a  the  restrictions  on  timber-cutting, 
among  others,  were  also  abolished,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
concession  system  for  saw-mills,  for  exam])k.  was  retained, 
assuring  the  privileged  mills,  to  a  large  extent,  a  local 
monopoly  in  return  for  an  annual  concession  fee  to  the 
State. 

The  permanent  state  of  war,  m  which  most  of  Europe 
and  America  a-^  well  found  themselves  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  naturally  plac^'d  tiie  conimeice  and  -hipping  of  the 
few  neutral  countries  in  a  position  to  reap  enormous  harvests. 
By  \-  'ue  of  the  neutrality  agreement  of  tiie  northern 
powers  this  situation  wa>  profitiijle,  in  by  no  means  a  negli- 
gible  degree,  to   the  Scandinavian  couiitne-  (cf.  Denmark 
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nnd  Sweden).  The  Norwegian  merchant  fleet,  which  in 
1792  had  numbered  ajjproximately  Hfid  >hi|is  of  110,000  tons, 
ha<l  grown  in  1800  to  l.fioO  ships,  and  a  total  tonnage  of 
180,000.  .\t  the  same  time,  exports — particularly  of  timber 
and  fish — not  merely  increased  in  r|uantity.  but  the  j)rices 
receive(l  for  ex]iorted  goods  also  rose  ra])i(lly.  In  1805  the 
timber  ex])ortation  reached  its  culmination  with  1,250.0(X) 
cul)ic  metres.  I'nder  these  con<litions  prosperity  was  general 
in  Nor^vay,  and  the  towns  experienced  a  flourishing  growth. 
.\n  index  of  conditions  is  afforded  by  the  customs  receipts, 
which  increased  from  460,000  Kix-dolfars  in  1707  to  1,270,000 
Uix-dollars  in  1806.  .V  consideral)le  manufacturing  industry 
also  ])r<)fited  by  the  situation,  as  did  also  mining.  The 
principal  branches  of  the  latter  to  be  carried  on  were  copper, 
silver,  and  iron  mining  ;  copper  and  iron  smelting  were  also 
especially  prosperous. 

But  this  flourishing  period  came  to  a  sudden  termination 
when  Norway  and  Denmark  were  drawn  into  the  war  by 
wiiich  they  had  been  profiting.  First,  the  war  with  England 
broke  out  in  1807  (see  Denmark),  and  to  this  was  added 
war  with  Sweden  in  1809.  General  disaster  overtook  the 
country  ;  the  merchant  fleet  was  broken  up  by  the  enemy's 
warships  ;  business  was  paralysed  ;  the  oversea  connexions 
— the  great  arteries  of  Norway's  economic  life — were  severed. 
Property  values  were  wiped  out,  and  all  sources  of  income 
were  impaired.  With  the  interruption  of  grain  im])ortation, 
which  had  amounted  to  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
hectolitres  annually,  actual  famine  ensued,  the  domestic 
grain  |)roduction  being  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  people. 
Suffering  was  especially  severe  in  the  year  1809.  The  situa- 
tion was  the  result  of  various  quite  natural  conditions, 
climatic  and  geological,  but  was  particularly  attributable 
to  the  great  extent  of  the  country  and  its  deficient  means 
of  eonmiunication,  which  impeded  any  considerable  trade 
betw<H'n  the  grain-producing  districts  and  the  countrj-  at 
large.    During  the  war,  over  500  Norwegian  ships  were  lost, 
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and  great  numbers  remained  as  dead  capitid  scattered  about 
in  blockaded  foreign  ports. 

From  18()7  to  1814.  it  is  true,  the  hardships  of  the  situation 
were  somewliat  abated  by  the  ^o-ialled  navigation  hceiices. 
A>  England  could  do  without  Norwegian  timber  only  with 
a^  great  inconvenience  as  Nonvay  suffered  tln(7Ugh  depriva- 
tion of  foreign  goods,  Norwegian  shi])s  were  given  letters 
granting  safe  conduct  through  the  English  blockade  lines. 
Hut  neither  this  circumstance  nor  privatwring,  protitidjle  as 
was  the  latter,  sufficed  to  relieve  the  general  poverty.  In 
1812.  crop-failure  was  ailded  to  the  other  misfortunes,  and 
in  181;]  the  (ioveriunent  declared  it>elf  bankrupt  (cf.  Den- 
mark). Manufactures,  whose  growth  had  been  stimulated 
under  the  mercantilistic  regime  by  an  almost  prohibitive 
j)rotection,  special  privileges.  Arc.  included,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  brickyards,  oil-mills,  sugar  retineries, 
pa]jer-nulls,  cork,  potti-ry.  dye-stuffs,  textile  and  cannon 
factories,  salt  and  glass  works,  &c.,  and  enjoyed  consi<lerabIe 
prosperity.  Now,  however,  mamifactures  were  obliterated, 
and  almost  a  generation  was  to  pass  before  they  began  to 
revive. 

It  was  thus  under  des])erate  conditions,  economic  and 
financial,  that  Norway  began  its  hi.-tory  as  an  independent 
nation  in  1814.  The  people  were  reduced  to  povert-;,  the 
great  commercial  ho\ises  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  gone 
into  bankruj)tcy,  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries  had 
been  broken  off  in  the  long  period  of  the  war,  antl  the 
monetary  situation  was  frightfully  disorganizc«d.  Conditions 
improved  but  slowly  after  i)eace  wa^  established.  The  .Norges 
Bank  was  founded  in  181G  to  encourage  the  economic  recon- 
struction, but  not  until  1842  did  its  notes  reach  par. 

In  the  field  of  tariff  legislation,  a  strongly  protectionist 
policy  continued  to  dominate.  The  c(Huitry  had,  it  is  true, 
broken  with  actually  prohibitive  principles,  which  were 
definitely  abandoned  in  1821  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
mercantilistic  spirit  was  still  alive.     In  the  'twenties  and 
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ovon  in  tlu'  'tliirtit'>  sevcrul  actual  increase-  wore  made  in 
th«'  duty  rates.  Tlie  common  duty  on  manufactured  goods 
was  tliiity  per  cent  ad  rahirciii.  But  it  was  soon  to  l>ecome 
manifest  tiiat  the  '  unprotected  '  industries  were  the  ones  of 
future  significance  for  tlie  national  economv  ;  manufactures 
showed  n  constant  tendency  t(j  vegetate,  and  the  sime  was 
true  of  mining  wiiicli  had  been  overtaken  I)y  a  noticeable 
decline.  After  the  middle  of  the  'twenties,  timber  exports 
began  again  to  move  upward  and  soon  suqjassed  in  v^^lue 
even  the  al)normal  exportation  of  the  war-years.  At  the 
same  time  exports  of  Iwh  were  increasing  rapidly,  and  in 
18;2(),  seal  and  whale  (islmig  were  begun  in  the  Arctic  seas; 
the  latter  were  an  important  souice  of  wealth  foi  -everal 
cities,  especially  Tonsberg.  Along  with  these  movements 
went  a  revival  of  commerce  and  slup])ing. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  losses  in  ship  material  were 
gradually  repaired,  and  forestry,  tisherie>,  and  navigation 
were  seen  to  be  the  best  and  most  natural  sources  of  income 
for  t'e  country  ;  the  same  state  of  affairs  was  to  continue 
for  a  long  tin  e  in  the  future  and  soon  began  to  have  its 
inlliK'nce  on  the  Norwegian  tariff  policy.  In  regard  to 
forestry  regulations,  the  saw-mill  piivileges  were  modified  in 
1818  h\  that  forest  owners  were  granted  the  right  to  erect 
mills  which  paid  no  fee-,  though  only  for  working  uj)  specified 
timber  product-.  In  183o  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  fleet 
again  reached  the  figur<'  of  the  year  180'  '180,(XM)  tons),  and 
in  1H50  it  had  grown  to  GOO.IXK)  tons,  distributed  among 
4,3(K)  vessels.  Strong  encouragement  for  the  .shipping  was 
afforded  by  the  Inter-Dominion  Law  (Z-cinchenrcich-'sseiietz) 
of  1827  with  Sweilen  (see  also  Sweden),  by  the  terms  of 
which  Norwegian  ships  took  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
thnber  exports  from  the  Swedish  Baltic  ports. 

These  conditions  now  led  to  a  change  in  the  tenor  of  the 
tariff  ])olicy,  and  an  encouragement  of  navigation  through 
coMunercial  treaties  was  atteuijited.  A  connnittee  was  ap- 
pointed in  18;?U  to  piepare  for  a  general  tariff  reduction. 
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The  result  of  its  work  was  a  lowering  of  the  duties  on  all 
raw  materials  together  with  a  smaller  re<iuction  in  the  tax 
on  manufactured  poods,  the  duty  on  this  class  of  articles 
heing  cut  to  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  By  the  law  of 
1842,  practically  all  trades  restrictions  were  done  away  with, 
f^uild  r€gulutiijn>  having  hcen  already  abolished  in  18;}9. 

After  about  1850,  economic  relations  in  Norway  were  again 
on  a  sound  basis.  With  the  English  change  to  free  trade, 
and  especially  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Act  in  1849,  new 
fields  were  opened  for  Norwegian  commerce  and  shipping  ; 
a  little  later  the  Crimean  War  brought  prosperous  times  for 
neutral  shi[)ping.  from  which  Norway  rea|)ed  large  profits. 
Timber  exports  ruse  from  000,000  cubic  metres  in  184.5  to 
1,4(X),000  cubic  metres  in  1855  and  2,000,000  in  1865.  The 
absence  of  forestry  regulations  was  here,  as  in  Sweden,  of 
f.he  greatest  significance  for  the  lumbering  industry,  which 
now  developed  a  tliriving  business  in  the  improvement  of 
timl)er  products,  ond  indeed  for  the  whole  wood  trade. 
Complete  freedom  in  i'  -s  field  was  establishe<l  with  the 
repeal  of  the  last  re-tric^.-us  in  1836.  In  the  same  direction 
tended  the  extensi\  e  sale  of  the  State  forests  at  this  period, 
and  also  the  sale  of  the  communal  forests  (By^dealmenning- 
erne),  following  the  law  of  1848.  The  utilization  of  the 
forests  was  now  entirely  unrestricted  until  in  the  second  half 
of  the  century,  when  it  again  became  necessary  to  protect 
them  against  wasteful  ex])loitation.  By  laws  enacted  in 
1854,  the  last  remnant  of  the  sawing  privileges  was  repealed. 
The  system  had  been  introduced,  it  should  be  stated,  not 
merely  on  fiscal  grounds  but  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
the  forests  and  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  export  product. 
It  had  now  become  an  obstacle  to  the  free  development  of 
the  timber  industries,  and  was  forced  to  succumb  to  the  new 
liberal  economic  tendencies. 

We  now  turn  to  agriculture,  which,  while  not  so  distinctly 
the  leading  industry  as  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
has  yot   always  played   an  important  role  in  Nonvay   in 
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a  political  wny  nnrl  in  tho  tlioii^lit  <.f  the  pooplo.  ns  woll  as 
in  a  purely  oconoriiic  si-nso.  At  tli<'  jxTJod  wo  an-  disciisMng 
it  was  principally  concerned  with  extending'  the  cultivated 
are;..  Tliu>  from  IHL'O  to  lS2f»  about  lU/XMt  hectares  of  new 
lanri  were  l)rouf;ht  under  the  pIou;;h,  and  from  184')  to  185.) 
about  ;'»8.(K)0  lucfares  were  iulded.  He-idcs  <;rains,  potato's 
formed  the  principal  cro[).  The  yield  in  millions  of  hectolitres 
for  typical  years  is  shown  in  the  fable. 
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The  production  of  f;rain.  however,  was  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  c<Mmtry.  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
century  l,5tM».(KK)  hectolitres  were  annually  imported.  (Jraz- 
infj  was  als(.  carried  on  and  feed  for  stock  was  <;rown.  The 
number  of  animals  increased  notably,  especially  that  of  the 
cattle,  of  which  there  were  (ioO.CKM)  head  in  ]8:}r>,  8o().(K)0 
head  in  1845,  and  in  1855.  f)5(».(MK) :  after  1855  the  number 
renuiined  nearly  constant  fo;  the  rest  of  the  centurv.  By 
the  middle  of  the  century  there  were  150.()(M)  head  of  "horses, 
1,50().()0()  sheep,  '.m.(m  jroats.  and  1(M),(M)0  hogs.  These 
numbers  also  remained  remarkably  constant  during  the 
second  half  of  the  century. 

Fisheries  likewise  developed,  and  fish  exports  increased 
notably,  thanks  to  the  opening  of  numy  new  markets,  Nor- 
wegian cured  fish  found  a  sale  not  only  in  southern  p:urope 
but  in  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  Catholic 
regions. 

In  spite  of  high  })rotective  duties  the  financial  disorganiza- 
tion and  general  poverty  which  followed  the  great  wars  did 
not,  as  already  noted,  afford  conditions  for  the  renascence 
of  manufactures.   Not  until  the  "forties  and  'fifties  did  a  spirit 
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of  entfq.riM-  revive  in  the  manufacturing  field.     Kstablisli- 
ments  of  considerable  proportions  and  strong  vitality  werr 
Hicn  founded  in  the  textile  indu>trv  (.\>/,;/,//.v  Fahrlkrr)  in 
inachuie  building  {S,,h,ud  md:  Varkstai,  Ahrs  md:   Vnrk- 
xli-d),  in  spinning,  &c.    Tliese  are  to  be  regard..,!  a,  marking 
the  real  beginning  ..f  the  extensive  manufacturing  industry 
«'f  the  country  at  the  present  .lav  ;    to  such  a  degrtn-  had  th'e 
commercial  paralysis  at  the  beginning  of  the  centurv  obli- 
terated the  nuinufactures  established  in  the  mercantilisti<- 
peiiod.      From   this   time   on,   too.   as   noted   above,   wood 
manufacturing  prf)i)er  ch-veloped.  the  products  of  the  forests 
being  ex|)orted  in  a  more  and  more  highlv  imi)rove<l  state. 
In    IH-jO,    this   branch   empK.yed   in  all   12,7(K)  persons,   of 
whom  ;J,7(M(  were  in  the  towns;    in  18fi()  the  numbers  had 
grown  to  1.0, 7(X)  and  7.5(H)  respectively. 

Mining  resumed  its  develojiment  somewhat  earlier  than 
did  manufacturing.  The  Kongsberg  silver  fineries  in  par- 
ticular were  in  a  flourishing  condition  by  the  beginning  of 
the  'thirties,  and  at  the  same  time  the  iron  smeltries  enjoved 
a  final  period  of  prosperity,  their  pro.luct  being  in  exceptio'nal 
demand.  The  production  of  pig  iron  was  9,7.>0  tons  per 
year  from  184<)  to  IS",!).  OSm  tons  from  1850  to  18(50,  and 
(>,500  tons  from  18G<)  to  1870.  The  output  of  ore  for  the 
year  1850  was  23.000  tons.  Tlie  tobil  value  (,f  the  products 
of_ mines  and  smeltries  combined  at  this  j)eriod  was  about 
1,500,000  kroner  annuallv. 

From  1851  on  the  free  trade  tendencv  began  definitely  to 
Ret  the  upper  hand  in  Norway.  Tliis  result  followed  in  part 
from  the  great  importiince  of  the  countrv's  shipping,  fisheries, 
and  lumber  trade,  as  sketched  above,  the  value  of  the  timber 
and  fish  exports  alone  being  for  1860  nine-tenths  of  the  total 
exports;  m  part  also,  the  dew  movement  in  economic 
thought  spreading  outward  from  England  began  to  make 
•ts  influence  felt.  In  1851,  1854,  and  1857,  successive  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  the  duties  on  cotton  goods,  metal  goods 
grain,  meat,  bacon,  &c.     In  1858  a  new  committee  wa« 
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appointed  to  revise  the  tariff,  and  its  deliberations  inclined 
toward  the  view  that  the  exclusive  object  of  customs  r'  ities 
is  to  provide  revenue  for  the  public  treasury. 

Thus  a  revenue  tariff  system  was  inaugurated  which  was 
to  settle  the  character  of  the  Norwegian  tariff  policy  until 
the  close  of  the  century.  At  the  same  time  it  was  emphasized 
that  transition  from  the  protective  to  the  revenue  system 
was  to  he  effected  with  caution.  The  reductions  adopted 
by  the  Storthing,  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  related  chiefly 
to  cotton  goods,  dye-stuffs,  metal  goods,  paper,  hides,  and 
various  wooden  manufactures,  while  nearly  all  raw  materials 
were  placed  on  the  free  list.  Simultaneously  with  these 
reductions,  which  carried  with  them  a  falling-off  in  the 
customs  receij)ts  of  over  a  million  kroner  annually,  the  rates 
were  increased  for  numerous  other  goods,  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  brandy,  and  petroleum — in  short,  for  the 
usual  revenue  articles. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  system  met  with  no  great 
opposition.  The  fisheries  and  shipping,  the  lumbering  and 
related  export  industries  had  no  interest  in  the  protective 
duties,  and  other  industries  which  may  have  felt  such  an 
interest  were  still  too  weak  to  exert  effective  influence.  The 
interests  of  the  country  accordingly  centred  rather  in  the 
question  of  free  entry  into  foreign  markets,  and  in  this  con- 
nexion the  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  significant. 
This  agreement  forms  a  typical  example  of  the  concessions 
granted  to  foreign  countries  by  Norway  as  to  duties  on 
manufactures  in  order  to  secure  a  market  for  her  own 
products  or  new  fields  for  her  shipping  activities.  The 
economic  situation  of  Norway  at  that  time  made  it  both 
comprehensible  and  natural  that  she  should  be  one  of 
the  earliest  countries  to  follow  the  example  of  England  in 
going  over  to  free  trade  principles. 

The  commercial  treaty  of  1865  with  France,  and  later  that 
with  Spain,  were  of  even  greater  significance  for  Norway 
than  for  Sweden.    Norwegian  shipping  had  previously  suffered 
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much  from  the  unfavourable  treatment  accorded  ships  of 
that  nationahty  in  French  ports,  and  besides,  Norway  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  Catholic  countries  on  account  of  her 
cured  fish  exportation.  Consequently  there  was  the  greatest 
readiness  to  grant  extensive  tariff  concessions  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  treaty  favourable  to  the  shipping.  (For  details 
as  to  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  see  under 
Sweden.) 

Tlie  number  of  maximum  rates  fixed  in  the  treaty  was 
158.  The  most  important  reductions  effected  related  to 
glass,  porcelain,  paper,  pasteboard,  leather,  confectionery, 
textiles,  and  metal  goods.  Against  these,  the  French  con- 
cessions were  the  same  as  those  for  Sweden.  Of  especial 
significance  for  the  Norwegian  fish  exports  was  the  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  fish,  whale-oil,  and  whalebone.  The  relief 
granted  to  navigation  did  not  after  all  place  it  on  an  equality 
with  that  of  France ;  the  longed-for  complete  equalization 
was  not  secured  for  Swedish-Nor^vegian  ships  until  1866, 
when  it  followed  as  a  result  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
treaty  of  France  with  Austria.  The  satisfaction  with  tlie 
treaty  in  Nor\vay  was  none  the  less  extraordinarily  great,  as 
was  not  unnatural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  chiefly 
Swedish  manufactures  that  had  to  pay  for  the  advantages 
obtained  for  the  shipping  of  the  united  countries  (as  already 
explained  in  the  section  on  Sweden). 

The  succeeding  period  witnessed  further  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  rates,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
both  to  eliminate  the  protective  rates  from  the  treaty  and 
to  simplify  the  latter  as  much  as  possible.  In  Norway,  as 
in  Sweden,  and  perhaps  in  a  still  higher  degree,  the  prosperous 
times  contributed  to  place  the  adoption  of  the  liberal  system 
in  the  light  of  a  boon  to  the  country.  About  the  year  1870 
the  following  leadmg  articles  were  placed  on  the  free  list- 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  matches,  cork  goods,  rubber  goods, 
and  many  iron  and  steel  articles.  At  the  same  time  new 
reductions  were  put  in  force  for  great  numbers  of  metal. 
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textile,  and  manufactured  articles.  In  addition,  the  duties 
on  grain  and  flour  were  much  reduced,  and  butter  was  made 
duty  free. 

In  1873  the  Norwegian  tariff  finally  received  practically 
the  general  form  which  it  was  to  retain  without  substantial 
change  until  1897.  The  tendencies  finding  expression  in  the 
tariff  were  consistently  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  Duties 
were  transferred  chiefly  to  such  articles  as  were  not  produced 
competitively  by  home  manufacture.  The  extent  to  which 
this  was  true  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  proportion  of  the 
total  customs  receipts  which  was  derived  from  such  duties 
at  different  dates.  In  1847  such  articles  had  yielded  thirty 
})er  cent  of  the  total  customs  revenue,  in  ]'^75  they  ])roduced 
fifty-five  per  cent,  and  in  1886  fully  sixty-six  per  cent,  while 
in  the  same  period  the  total  itself  had  doubled.  That  the 
process  stopped  at  this  point  and  the  system  was  not  trans- 
formed into  one  of  absolute  free  trade  was  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  incHnation  to  take  such  a  step,  but  simply  to  the 
fiscal  importance  of  the  customs  taxes  as  a  source  of  revenue 
for  the  Government.  This  dependence  of  the  Government 
upon  the  customs  revenue  was  a  consequence  of  the  abolition 
of  the  more  important  direct  taxes  as  far  back  as  ISi^S.  At 
the  close  of  the  'forties  the  customs  receipts  already  made 
up  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  national  taxation  revenues, 
and  this  proportion  remained  unchanged  down  to  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  su-ar,  tobacco, 
and  illuminating  oil  were  successively  raised  until  the  rates 
were  so  high  that  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  continue  farther 
the  concentration  of  the  State  taxes  upon  these  particular 
articles.  Expedients  which  were  practicable  in  a  rich  country 
with  a  widespread  use  of  luxv  ies  (such  as  England,  for 
example)  required  handling  with  greater  care  in  a  poorer 
country,  like  Nor^vay,  if  the  system  was  not  to  end  in 
failure. 

The  new  hberal  views  were  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  carrying  through  the  '  Inter-Dominion  Law  '  of  1874, 
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which  (as  stated  under  Sweden)  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  progress  would  continue  in  the  direction  of  greater  and 
greater  commercial  freedom.  A  committee  was  appointed 
in  1874  to  draft  a  new  Inter- Dominion  law  and  also  a  new 
treaty  with  France,  and  in  addition,  on  the  basis  of  both, 
to  revise  the  customs  schedules.  The  committee's  Bill,  sub- 
mitted the  next  year,  stated  as  its  aim  •  to  purge  the  Nor- 
wegian tariff  of  everj'  rate  which  involved  the  risk  of  affecting 
productive  relations  in  a  protectionist  direction  '.  The  BiU 
was  rejected  by  the  Storthing,  however,  and  opposition  to 
it  was  quite  determined.  In  Norway,  too,  it  now  became 
evident  that  conditions  were  no  longer  wholly  favourable  to 
free  trade  ideas,  though  the  reaction  in  legislation  presented 
itself  much  later  here  than  in  other  countries. 

The  hard  times  which  swept  over  the  country  at  the  close 
of  the  'seventies  contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  fu-ther  the 
protectionist  tendency  in  manufacturing  circles  and  in  the 
trades.  In  1879  a  petition  was  hid  before  the  Storthing 
from  the  Artisans'  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  asking 
for  protection  for  domestic  industries.  In  consequence  a  new 
tariff  commission  was  appointed,  but  the  majority  of  the 
members  were  favourable  to  free  trade  (though  only  eicrht 
against  seven),  and  the  result  was  that  the  changes  proposed 
were  not  of  a  pronounced  character.  Hence  the  new  tariff 
law  of  1881  was  of  no  great  significance  for  the  business  of 
the  country. 

The  protectionist  movement  thus  called  into  being  war. 
rooted  in  the  development  of  Norwegian  industrial  life.  The 
change  from  saUing  vessels  to  steam  navigation,  and  from 
a  less  to  a  more  intensive  agriculture,  created  a  need  for 
larger  employment  of  capital.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
lumbering  industry  as  it  grew  into  an  important  branch  of 
manufacture,  and  even  of  the  fisheries  with  the  introduction 
of  modem  vessels,  appliances,  &c.  A  similar  situation 
appeared  in  other  industries  also.  But  if  capital  was  to  be 
forthcoming  for  the  new  industrial  developments   it  was 
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essential  that  it  should  bo  rendered  secure.  Hence  the  wish, 
and  in  a  sense  the  necessity,  of  protection  against  ovenvhelm- 
ing  competition  from  foreign  countries. 

The  emigration  question  came  to  be  another  important 
factor  in  the  issue  between  free  trade  and  protection.  Before 
1850,  emigration  from  Nonvay  had  been  insignificant.  After 
this  time,  however,  and  especially  after  the  American  Civil 
War,  it  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  until,  in  1869,  it 
reached  a  temporary  maximum  of  18,000  yearly.  In  the 
prosperous  years  of  the  'seventies  followed  a  decrease  to 
approximately  8,000  j)er  year,  the  minimum  being  reached 
in  1877  with  15,200,  In  the  succeeding  period  of  business 
depression  in  Norway  agriculture  and  lumbering  were 
seriously  affected.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  depression 
was  another  ascending  movement  of  emigration,  and  in  1882 
the  number  of  emigrants  reached  28,800.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  aroused  the  greatest 
concern  and  furnished  material  for  the  protectionistic 
agitation. 

We  have  j)reviously  referred  to  the  important  role  played 
by  shipping  in  the  economic  life  of  Norway,  The  large 
income  earned  by  the  ships  in  foreign  freight  service  was 
a  principal  item  in  the  commercial  balance-sheet  of  the 
country.  The  following  table  shows  the  gross  freights  earned 
in  typical  years : 


Gkoss  Fhf.igiit  Eaknings 


Year. 

1865 
1870 
18S0 
1885 


Million  kroner. 
53 

.         98 
•         83 


Of  the  gross  freight  earnings  at  least  one-half  can  be  credited 
as  net  income  for  the  countrj'.  The  size  of  the  commercial 
fleet  in  number  of  ships  and  tonnage  is  given  in  the  table 
below. 
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Merchant 

Fleet 

Snili 

ig  Ships. 

Steamships. 

Total 

Year. 

Sumber. 

Tom. 

\iimf)er.        Tons. 

Tonnage. 

1875 

7,600 

1,350.000 

ziS          46,000 

1,400,000 

icS85 

7.150 

1,450,000 

510         114,000 

I,f>OO,00O 

i«95 

6,300 

I,2So,000 

OlS         3-^0,000 

1,500,000 

In  these  decades  railroad  building  likewise  made  great 
strides,  and  the  railways  and  steamship  lines,  and  also  new 
and  improved  highways,  were  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  internal  and  external  business  of  the  countrj-.  For 
timber  transportation,  too,  the  streams  played  and  continue 
to  play  the  same  important  role  as  in  Sweden. 

The  vigorous  development  of  manufactures  was  shown  in 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  workers  from  19,700 
in  1860  to  33,000  in  1870,  but  at  the  dose  of  the  'seventies 
a  reaction  set  in  in  this  field.    In  consequence  of  the  change 
from  wood  to  iron  as  material  for  ^llip  construction,  the 
depression  was  sharpest  in  wooden-ship  building,  and  thus 
indirectly  in  the  whole  lumber  and  wood-working  industry 
and  timber  exportation.     Timber  exports  reached  a  high 
point   in   the  years   1870-5   with   2,300,000  cubic   metres 
annually,  then  fell  off  in  the  second  half  of  the  decade  to 
1,700,000;    they  rose  again  in  the  'eighties  to  1,900,000 
cubic  metres,  at  which  point  they  remained  until   1905. 
After  the  reaction  the  number  of  industrial  workers  did  not 
resume  its  upward  movement  until  several  years  had  elapsed, 
reaching  42,000  in  1885.    After  this  time  the  utilization  of 
the  enormous  water-power  of  the  country  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, as  turbines  came  into  common  use.    The  influence  of 
this  change  was  especially  pronounced  in  the  flour-milling 
and  lumbering  industries  and  in  the  newly  estabhshed  wood- 
pulp  manufacture.    The  exports  of  wood-pulp  and  cellulose 
rose  from  8,500  tons,  with  a  value  of  700,000  kroner,  in  1875 
to  90,000  tons,  worth  5,600,000  kroner,  in  1885.     Another 
new  industry  was  the  match  manufacture,  which  also  rapidly 
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developed  an  export    trade,   as    shown   in    the    following 
table  : 


KxroiiT>  or  Matliii.s 


Periiiil. 

1881-5 
I 886-90 


Anuiiitl  Exporlatioti 
imiUiDii  kilogrammes). 

4-5 


In  the  'sixties,  the  old  iron  smcltries  of  Norway,  chiefly 
small  establishments,  were  forced  to  succumb  to  pressure 
from  large-scale  jirodu'-ers  abroad,  with  which  they  could 
not  profitably  compete.  In  the  next  decade,  their  average 
annual  production  was  only  1,500  tons,  and  in  the  'eighties 
it  fell  to  TOO  tons.  The  exj)ortation  of  ore  similarly  fell  away, 
dropping  in  the  'eighties  to  2,000  tons  annually  and  by  1890 
to  the  vanishing-point.  Up  to  that  time  Norway  had  exported 
in  all  3,500,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  of  which  amount  about 
2,3;50,000  tons  came  from  the  Arendal  district.  Silver  pro- 
duction also  came  to  a  standstill  at  this  period,  due  in  part 
to  large-scale  production  in  oversea  lands,  and  in  part  to  the 
falling  price  of  silver,  which  in  turn  was  partly  traceable  to 
the  large  production,  but  also  in  part  to  the  general  change 
from  bimetallism  to  the  gold  standard  and  demonetization 
of  silver  in  the  great  nations.  In  compensation  for  these 
declines  the  business  of  the  copper  smeltries  grew  apace  and 
new  exports  were  started,  as,  for  example,  those  of  pyrites 
and  nickel.  The  last-named  soon  lost  its  significance,  but 
the  production  of  pyrites  and  copper  developed  considerably, 
thanks  to  the  discovery  of  rich  deposits  in  northern  Norway. 
The  largest  copper  mines  were  those  of  Roros  and  Sulitelma, 
the  latter  first  opened  in  the  decade  of  the  'eighties.  The 
value  of  the  output  of  copper  and  pyrites  was  1,000,000 
kroner  annually  in  the  'fifties,  2,500,000  kroner  at  the  close 
of  the  'sixties,  and  by  1875  reached  2,800,000  kroner,  at 
whicli  figure  it  remained  nearly  constant  until  the  next  great 
upward  movement  at  the  close  of  the  'nineties. 


(OMMKIU'IAL  POLICY  or  NORWAY  [,7 

A>  to  th..  forest  policy,  tlu-rc  existed  as  early  as  ISd] 
vanou^  n-trutions  „„  the  ri-lits  of  forest  owners  to  .li.iXNe 
"i  then-  property  at  will.  Kff,.rt  wa.  beinj;  n.a.lo  to  senne 
a  more  rational  utilizati.,n  of  the  forests,  an.l  the  prevention 
of  waste  of  thi>  jrreat  souree  of  nati<.nal  wealth  was  „ro- 
J,ness,yely  carried  into  effect.  Afte.  the  -sixties  the  Govern- 
mont  began  buying  up  foresf.,  an.i  during  the  ren.ain.ler  of 
the  century  about  2.()0(),UU(J  kroner  were  expende.l  in  this 
«ay,  with  the  result  that  aj)proxinuitelv  l,(iO()  >,n,are  kilo- 
metres of  tuuber  land  became  the  property  of  the  State 
In  addition,  other  su.us  we-e  applied  in  enciuragini;  priyatJ 
forest  culture.  Exports  of  fishery  products  an.ounte.l  in  the 
-^x-cond  half  o  the  "seyentie^  to  an  ayerage  of  W.(K)(),(i()(, 
kroner  annually.  This  amount  remained  constant  until  the 
nineties,  when  it  rose  to  45.()()U,()U(»  kroner. 

(irain  production  was  about  5,!>00,UU0  hectolitres  in  1865 
ab.,ut  (kOOO.OOO  hectolitres  in  1875,  and  5,.M),000  in  18yo' 
wlule^inthe  same  period  the  total  yield  of  potat<.es  increasecl 
rom<,.mO()0  to  8.400.(M)()  hectolitres.  A.  preyiously  stated 
he  numbers  of  liye  stock  did  not  materially  change  afte,' 
the  year  ISoO.  As  a  result  of  the  stationary  position  of 
grain  production,  importation  of  that  commodity  increased 
considerably  in  the  second  half  of  the  century.  Imports  for 
I^'VJJ',  l'""^^^-^^^  liectolitres  ;  for  1870,  2.500,000;  and 
for  1890,  4.000,000.  Other  agricultural  products  as  well  were 
extensively  importeil.  notably  beef  and  jjork. 

The  tariff  of  1881  already"  discussed  did  not  brin"  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question  at  issue ;  continued  hard  times 
and  the  example  of  other  countries  every  year  gave  new 
strength  to  the  movement  in  favour  of  'protection.  The 
centre  of  this  movement  was  the  Norwegian  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  Industrial  Workers  in  Christiania.  The 
programme  of  the  organization  called  for  the  transfer  of 
duties  from  articles  not  produced  in  the  country  to  those  so 
produced,  and  it  was  endorsed  by  many  artisans'  associa- 
tions, labour  unions,  and  municipal  authorities.    Finally   in 
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1HH(!,  the  a<;itali()ii  rcMiltcd  in  tlii'  a|)j)i)iiitiii<iit  ot  a  in'W 
(■(iiimiiHcc  with  in>tm(ti(in>  to  iiiidfrtakf  a  n-vi^iim  of  tin' 
tariff.  Ill  tlii^  coiiiniittce.  a>  in  tliat  nf  1H7H.  tlicrr  were  rii^lit 
a(iv()(att'>  of  free  trade  and  seven  o|i|)oii('nt^  of  tlu'  ^n\i\v 
policv.  Til"'  two  factions  >ul)inittt'd  scparatf  reports  in  18SH. 
The  (ioveiiinient  showed  itself  in  suhstantial  a<;reeriient  with 
thi'  majority  of  the  committee,  but,  in  view  of  tlie  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture,  ajrreed  to  a  small  increase  in  the 
duty  on  wheat  (from  ^22  itre  to  1  kr.  per  1(10  kilof;rammps) 
and  on  wheat  tfour  (to  ^.1(1  kr. ).  The  (iovernment  itself 
proposed  a  duty  of  H(  itre  per  kilojjram  on  butter,  which 
had  been  on  the  free  list,  and  one  of  4  ore  on  oleomargarine 
and  fats.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  alterations  made  in 
the  customs  rates  at  this  time  amounted  to  no  f^eneral  or 
fundamental  ( lian<;e  in  the  system,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  the  modifications  effected  in  IHiM).  At  the  latter  date  the 
duties  on  coffee  and  suf;ar  were  somewhat  reduced.  Kxjxtrt 
duties  were  gradually  abolished.  Not  until  the  middle  of 
the  "nineties,  however,  was  the  Storthin<;  induced  to  appoint 
a  parliamentary  commission  to  work  out  a  tariff  with  the 
definite  object  of  affordin<;  protection  to  the  industries  of 
the  country.  The  occasion  of  its  action  was  the  negotiations 
relating  to  a  new  Inter-Dominion  Law  and  the  repeal  of  the 
t)ld  measure.'  The  change  in  attitude  was  brought  about 
by  the  growth  of  the  protectionist  movement,  which  tended 
more  and  more  to  gain  the  upper  hand  and  was  notably 
furthered  by  the  certain  prospect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Inter- 
Dominion  Law.  The  growing  political  tension  between  the 
united  countries  and  the  strong  separatist  tendencies  in 
Norway  were  thus  an  influence  hardly  to  be  overestimated. 
The  latter  nation  was  asserting  with  increasing  vigour  her 
claim  to  complete  political  independence  and  to  the  economic 
self-sufficiency  pertaining  thereto.  The  nationalistic  tendency 
has  been  throughout  of  the  greatest  importance  in  both 
Norway  and  Sweden,  especially  since  the  separation  in  1905, 
'  Willi  regard  to  the  circumstances  see  also  under  Sweden. 
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and  that  with  icsprf  t  not  incrcly  tu  th.-  tariff  ]uAnw^  <,»  fh.. 
two  c-ountrios  but  to  th."  j;i'neral  character  of  their  husi„p.s 
|nihhc  opinion  a>  well. 

In  18%  a  comnnttcc  of  the  Storthinj;  declared  that.  '  inas- 
much as  the  ])rosent  Inter-Doniinion  I^»\v  i.  to  he  rephired 
hy   the  estahhshment  of  a  custom-  line,  the  claim  r.f  \or- 
wecrian  produrers  f..r  higher  protective  duties  to  secure   to 
them    the  domestic    market    is    undouhtediv   asserted    with 
^'renter  emphasi..'      The  Parliamentary   Tariff  Conm.ission 
•  ppointed    the   same  year   wa^   thus   clearly    instructed    to 
draft  a  frankly  protectiye  tariff,  and  the  final  step  was  made 
all  the  more  abruptly  after  the  previous  period  (,f  hesitation. 
I'he^  result  of  the  conmiittee's  work   was  the  tariff  law  of 
1897.  which,  following  the  example  of  France.  <-nacted  dual 
-chodules   with    maximum   and    minimum    rates,  and   with 
a   complex   sjjecialization  of  duties.     The   maximum  rates 
were  applicable  to  such  countries  as  had  no  commercial  or 
-hipping  treaties  with  Norway,  and  which  treated  Norwegian 
goods   or   Norwegian   shii)s   less  favourably   than   those  of 
other  nations  ;    they  were  also  to  be  ap])rie.l  to  goods  the 
rates  on  which  had  previously  been  fixed  by  tariff  treaties 
as  soon  as  the  latter  expired.     But  results  soon  showed  that 
such  retributive  tariff  provisions,  or  in  fact  a  maxinmm- 
minimum  tariff  in  general,  was  of  little  significance  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  country.    The  maximum  rates  were  never 
applied  in  practice,  as  the  effect  would  have  been  to  the 
great  damage  of  Norway  herself.    In  consequence,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  was  adopted  in  1904.  giving  the  (iovern- 
ment  discretionary  power  in  the  application  or  non-applica- 
tion of  the  maximum  rates. 

Moreover,  the  new  law  itself  was  less  protective  in  character 
than  the  committee's  draft  had  been,  as  it  had  undergone 
modification  in  the  Storthing.  But  the  movement  had  begun, 
and  was  not  to  be  thwarted  or  checked.  A  Departmental 
Tariff  Committee,  appointed  in  190 J,  was  instructed  to 
•  continue  in  the  direction  marked  out  in  1897,  and  propose 
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>nv\\  clianj,'!-.  ii>  -liiiiilii  afford  fo  (l(im«'-«tic  ])r()(iii(t-'  ii  more 
u(lt'(]iiatv  tariff  |irot«'(  tioii  than  had  \>vvi\  |>rovi(l«'(l  hy  the 
prt'vioii-  r«'\  i>i<)n  ". 

The  «'ffoi  t>  to  (l<'vt'lo|)  the  natural  ic^onrce-  of  the  (■•iiintry, 
with  «-|»«'(ial  nf<ifnc<'  to  the  mineral  wealth  and  the  t-nor- 
nuMi-  |)o\v<'r  of  the  watfrlall>.  a»>uiM«'d  a  more  definite  and 
inlelh^ent  cliaracter  aN  it  l)e(aMie  clear  that  prn^'iess  in  thi> 
diieitioii  was  already  takini;  place,  and  that  further  develo])- 
tnents  were  |»ractical)le.  At  the  >anie  time,  |)ul)lic  intort'^t 
in  tlu-  e(()nomic  relation>  of  the  (onntry  wa->  aroii>ed.  It 
wa>  felt  that  the>e  relation^  could  1»«'  and  mu>t  \)v  improved, 
in  ordei.  amon^  other  rt'a><tn>.  t<i  >tein  the  >till  enormous 
tide  of  emigration.  In  this  connexion  the  unfavoirrable 
balanc<'  of  trad*'  also  |)layed  an  important  role  :  the  e.\c«'ss 
in  valire  of  imj)orts  over  ex|)orts  for  the  period  1876  to  IHJK) 
had  averaged  only  about  5(I.(KM(,(MH;  kroner  per  year,  while 
for  th.'  period  1H!)1  to  1«!).")  it  was  T!).(HM»,»MM>  kroner,  an.l 
by  the  years  IHiKi  to  lIMHf  the  aveiajje  reached  llitMHKKtMK) 
kroruM-.  Nor  was  it  considered  possible  that  the  difference 
was  off>et  by  the  earnings  of  the  shippinj;  in  foreij^n  service, 
Us  this  had  not  increased  in  corresj)onding  proportions.  The 
gross  freif,'lit  for  1890  was  11:}.0(KMHH)  kroner:  for  1895, 
9;3.(MK).(HH)  kroner,  and  for  1899.  l!^9.(K)0.00()  kroner.  This 
factor  received  such  emjjhasis  at  the  hands  of  the  Tariff 
Committee  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  basis 
of  its  whole  point  of  view.  The  committee  drew  thence  the 
conclusion.  "  that  the  times  demanded  in  Nonvay  a  change 
to  a  more  rationally  administered  system  of  protection  as 
a  direct  counterpoise  against  corresponding  measures  long 
since  enacted  by  foreign  nations  ".  Yet  at  the  same  time 
the  necessity  for  moderation  in  connexion  with  this  pro- 
tectionism was  also  emphasized. 

The  committee's  Bill  contained  numerous  increases  in 
duties  on  agricultural  products — 60  tire  on  oats  and  50  ore 
on  potatoes  per  hundred  kilogrammes,  increases  on  pork, 
vegetables,  flour,  &c. — and  also  on  manufactured  aiiicles, 
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rs]MTially    tfxtilrs.   IcatluT.    hi.los.    varion-    iron   an.l    iin-tal 

iiimnifa(tur«'>.  Arc.    Tlio  total  in<r<'asr  wa^  «'>tnnat»d  at  over 

iKfKKMMM)  krotHT.  htit  at  tlu'  -aiiu'  titiH-  it  was  jjropoM'il  to 

i.'diicf  the  duty  on  Mij;ar  from  L'(»  to  15  oro  jht  kilo;jranjme, 

Ironi  which  it  was  oxpfctcd  that  a  tariff  lo>s  of  1.7iM»,(KH) 

kron«T  would    t-nsu*'.     Thi>  rtfiuction   tnct   with  o|,j)ositi<»n 

on  th<'  |)art  of  the  (Jovt'rninont.  which  aUo  opposed  the  new 

duties  or  increas<'>  or.  potatoes  and  meats,  contendin),'  that 

the  n«-<"ds  of  the  farmers  for  protection  had  hetMi  fully  met 

in    1H}»7.      In    ad<iition.    the    (iovernment    advocated'  con- 

••iderahle  reductions   in   the  duties  on    manufactures  «alled 

for  m  the  Hill.     On  this  occasion,  however,  the  protectionist 

sentiment  in  the  Stortliiuf;  showed  such  strength  that  the 

fiovernmenfs  Hill  was  rejected,  and  that  of  the  committee 

was  accepted  on  .May  1:.'.  HX):>.  hy  a  vote  of  (iT  to  46.     The 

law  was.  it  is  true,  enacted  jirovisionally.  but  no  arranpe- 

ment  was  made  for  the  reimbursement  "of  any  duties  paid 

in  case  of  a  future  lowering  of  the  ,ates.     In  "the  final  Bill, 

too.  the  Storthing  accepted  the  (iovernnient's  provision  for 

retaining  the  old  duty  on  sugar,  though  for   purely  fiscal 

reasons  ;    on  the  whole  the  law,  as  enacted,  resembled  the 

committee's  Bill  much  more  closely  than  it  did  that  of  the 

(iovernment.    It  went  into  effect  August  8,  lfX)5. 

In  Norway  as  in  Sweden,  it  is  not  merely  the  customs 
relations  themselves  which  are  of  interest,  but  to  a  much 
greater  degree  the  rapid  industrial  development,  and  the 
measures  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  to 
further  and  to  regulate  this  progress.  In  this  connexion 
the  nationalist-protectionist  movement  has  pushed  itself 
into  the  foreground  in  every  field,  and  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  water-power  legislation.  This  movement 
i-  most  intimately  connected  with  the  extraordinary  impor- 
tance to  the  country  of  the  role  which  foreign  capital  has 
come  to  play  in  Norway,  jiarticularly  in  the  industries  most 
dependent  on  water-power  utilization. 

Agriculture  has  made  relatively  little  progress  in  the  past 
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twenty  yoais.  (lUiintitativoIy  viewed,  the  natural  limitations 
on  its  expansion  in  Norway  being  narrow.  Yet  a  consider- 
able area  of  iww  land  lias  been  l)ro\i<;lit  under  the  ])lough 
in  that  time,  and  the  State  has  liberally  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  by  reclamation  works,  contributions 
toward  the  draining  of  submerged  lands.  &c..  esj)ecially 
along  the  Jiider.  ('hea|)  loans  have  aI>o  been  granted  to 
encourage  small  holdings  and  the  like.  At  the  agricultural 
census  in  1907  the  cultivated  area  was  estimated  at  4.500 
s(|uare  kilometres,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  tJ.GOG 
square  kilometres  of  luitural  meadows.  Tiie  census  showed 
the  following  nun)bers  of  live  stock  : 


I.ivi:  .Stock  in   ii.'i^ 


.  til  limit. 
Cattl.' 
Ilnrsis 

Slicrr) 
(ioats 
II'>L'S 

l!(iii(i(<r 


Siniihrr  itf  llriiil. 

172, (MiO 
.  I.-Jlill.dOII 
J(|<).(MH) 
'llS.IIIM) 
I4J.IM)I> 


T1h>  total  value  of  agricultural  products  between  the 
yeais  VM)  and  1910  rose  from  200,0(X).(MK)  to  li20.0(H).(MtO 
kroner.  In  all,  thirty  per  cent  of  the  population  are  emploved 
in  agriculture.  Dairying  has  nuxde  most  notable  progress. 
In  189.5  there  were  481  dairies  in  Norway,  while  in  1905  the 
number  was  810.  chielly  co-operative  establishments  on  the 
Danish  plan.  In  1911,  butter  to  the  value  of  ;3,:iOO,0(X) 
kronei-  was  exported,  besides  condensed  milk  and  cream 
worth  lO.OOO.OlK)  kronei-.  As  an  offset  to  this  was  an  importa- 
tion of  grain  products,  amounting  to  GT.(MM).(XK)  kroner,  and 
of  aninud  jjroducts  to  the  value  of  IG.OOO.tXK)  kroner. 
Another  great  stinmius  to  agriculture  was  afforded  by  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  schools  with  public  grants,  Sec. 
Th."  progress  of  the  co-operative  principle  has,  with  the 
excei)tion  of  the  dairies,   b-^en  slower  in  Norwegian  agri- 
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culture   than,   for  example,   in   the  Danish,   but   some  co- 
operative purchasing  organizations  are  active. 

In  recent  years,  forestry  has  made  rapid  strides.  Twenty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  Xonvay,  or  69.00()  square 
kilometres,  is  wooded.  The  effort  to  protect  the  forests 
against  destructive  exploitation  and  to  promote  rational 
lore>t  culture  has  been  energetically  pushed.  The  law  of 
1893  conferred  on  the  conmiunes  the  right  to  regvdate  the 
utilization  of  private  timber  tracts  within  their  borders, 
and  the  law  was  re-enacted  in  1908.  As  soon  as  a  communal 
()rdinance  is  approved  by  the  king  it  has  the  force  of  law. 
Such  •  forest  ordinances  '  have  been  passed  in  170  Uerreden. 
or  political  districts.  All  are  based  on  the  •  dimension 
princii)le  '.  forbidding  the  cutting  for  sale  or  industrial  use 
of  trees  under  a  specified  size.  A  law  of  1908  furtlier  limited 
the  duration  of  cutting  contracts  in  the  interest  of  the 
forests. 

In  1909  was  pas>ed  a  timber  concession  law  (see  below 
for  other  such  enactments).  By  this  law.  foreigners  and 
both  Norwegian  and  foreign  corporations,  and  in  part 
Norwegian  citizens,  must  have  a  ])ermit  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  purchase  more  than  KM)  hectares  of  timber 
land,  though  the  law  specifies  that  financial  considerations 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  influence  the  drawing  or  granting 
of  such  concessions.  The  law  further  grants  the  local  govern- 
ment the  right  of  refusal  over  timber  tracts  in  case  of  sales 
where  a  permit  is  required.  These  regulations  set  somewhat 
narrow  limits  on  the  former  right  of  free  purchase  and  sale 
of  timber  lanil.  They  have  naturally  been  the  object  of 
nmch  criticism,  in  common  with  the  othei'  concession  laws 
(cf.  below ) :  it  is  contended  that  such  regulations  reduce 
the  commercial  value  of  the  forests,  and  work  injury  to  the 
lumbering  industry. 

Of  State  forests  there  are  in  all  8.600  square  kilometres 
and  in  1910  the  net  income  from  these  was  1.5(M».(MK)  kroner. 
In  the  past  few  years— al>o  in  consequence  of  the  law  referre<l 
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to— a  strong  tcndciuv  to  tlio  j)urchasc  of  rommunal  forests 
has  become  manifest  ;  of  these  there  are  now  120,000 
hectares. 

After  the  crucial  ])erio(l  throuf^h  whidi  the  lumber  trade 
passed  in  the  'eighties,  exports  of  such  goods  again  rose, 
and  the  proportion  exported  in  manufactured  form  increased 
steadily.  In  the  last  few  years  another  decrease  has  taken 
place,  due  to  the  fact  that  larger  and  larger  (juantities  of 
wood  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  and 
wood-pulp.  The  yearly  cx])<)rts  of  wood  from  1890  to  1905 
averaged  about  1,900.(K)0  cubic  metres,  falling  i)y  degrees 
to  ].!>00,(KK)  cubic  metres  in  1911.  The  value  of  the  exports 
fell  from  4;5.(K»0.0()0  kroner  in  1900  to  ;J4,(K)0.000  kroner  in 
1911.  At  the  same  time,  exports  of  cellulose  and  wood 
pulp  rose  from  o.TOO.tKK)  kroner  in  188.5.  to  15.400,000  in 
1895.  27.600,000  in  1905.  and  40,400,0(X)  in  1911. 

Fisheries  also  maintain  their  place  among  the  principal 
sources  of  wealth  in  the  country;  modern  fishing  craft, 
steamships,  aiivl  motor-boats.  Jiave  been  i)urchased  in  recent 
years.  The  public  treasury  offers  cheaj)  credit  for  the 
])urchase  of  vessels  and  equipment.  The  number  of 
fishermen  is  about  90.(«)0.  Exports  of  cured  and  fresh  fish 
amounted  to  45.000.000  kroner  in  1895.  49.(HK).(H>0  in  1901 
58.1K)0,000  in   1905,  90.000,000  in  1910.  and  98,000.000  in 

The  canning  industry,  which  is  connected  with  Norwegian 
fisli  production,  is  of  large  extent  and  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  value  of  exjjorts  of  canned  fish,  which  reached 
significant  proportions  onlv  in  the  'nineties,  was  2,000  000 
kroner  in  1901,  ;i,:300,000  in  1905,  and  15.(KK).000  in  1911. 
Norwegian  canned  fish  have  successfully  engageci  in  com- 
petition with  French  sardines  and  other  such  goods.  In 
1905.  whaling  was  forbidden  in  northern  Norway,  in  the 
mtercst  of  other  fishing,  but  since  that  time  Norwegian 
initiative  in  whale  fishing  has  thrown  itself  with  astonish- 
ing success  into  other  waters  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
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seas  and  olsewhero.  The  net  earnings  of  the  iiKhistry 
for  the  country  were  estimated  in  1910  at  15.000.000 
kroner. 

Manufactures  proper  have  made  great  advances  in  wliich 
.lie  utdization  of  the  enormous  water-power  of  the  country 
has  played  an  important  role.  The  number  of  industrial 
workers  (inchiding  miners)  was  45.000  in  1885.  60.(KM)  in 
189q,  86,000  in  1905,  and  110,0(M)  in  ly09.  In  the  'nineties 
the  country  was  favoured  witli  a  flourishing  iiuhi.trial 
development,  which,  however,  was  terminated  bv  a  depres- 
s.on  abou^  1900.  After  1904-5,  another  upward'  movement 
could  be  detected,  and  this  has  become  more  pronounced 
in  the  last  few  years.  Among  branches  which  have  made 
the  largest  growth  should  be  named  i)aper.  wood-pulp,  and 
cellulose  mills,  textile,  iron,  and  metal  manufactures,  and 
the  chemical  and  electro-chemical  industries.  In  1909  the 
number  of  actual  manufacturing  establishments  was  about 
.i,800.  and  that  of  their  emplovees  about  104.(K)0.  The  table 
gives  the  figures  for  the  more  important  branches.' 


(iroup. 
-Miniiif,'  . 
Stone 
Metals    . 
Maehiiiery 
l-'hemicals 
Illumination    . 
Textile   . 
Paper,  Leather,  and  Rubber 
Wood  Manufactures 
Food  Products 


XoinVKCIAN    MAXCFACTrHf.S,    1909 

Estiihlishniinls. 


40 
19b 
142 
270 

(>3 
2ir 

■215 
iqi 

1,000 

I.  loo 


KlILflllllfCOI. 

.■)-3"" 
5.7(10 
4.700 

I'l.OdO 
4.000 
,5.400 

II.UOI) 

14.000 
1 5.*  100 

14.500 


Tlievalueofexportedmanufacturedproductswas44.(MK)(M)0 
kroner  in  1896,  55,000,000    kroner  in  190^>.  78.f»00.000  in 

•  Tn-c  industrial  statistics  wc^e  first  un.lertaken  in  Norway  in  HM.«  and 
their  compilation  is  not  yet  flltlL',  complete 
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IJMHi.  and   I'.'l.JWXMKKI  in  H)ll.     Tlio  following  tablo  gives 
the  value  of  tlio  |)rin(i])al  p.\i)oit> : 


Nl)l!\Vl;(.I  AN     KxPOitT>.     Kill 
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\V(i(iil-|iiil|)  and  CiUiiloM- 

I'apiT 

Ores 

(';irl)i(i( 

Zinc 

Aliiniiniiiip 

Matches      . 

Cyanide 

\()rw(i,'ian  .Salt|)rtrc  . 

Nitrate 

Nitrite 


\  'nine  (tj  Er/mrls 
{millinn  krinur). 

.  4(riJ 
.  Jlo 
.     Iieii 

•  7-" 

.I'T 

2-1 

J-o 

•  1-4 
i-i 


TIk'  majority  of  tlioM>  are  entirely  new  goods  in  Norway, 
their  production  being  dependent  chieHy  on  the  water- 
power  development.  The  exports  of  such  product.-  alone 
(l)riii(ipally  of  a  chemical  and  electro-chemical  character) 
wa-  in  1!»11.  !>9.(K»0.00()  kroner. 

The  water-])ower  jiroblem '  i>  >o  intimately  connected 
v.ith  the  recent  industrial  development  of  Norway  that 
a  discii»ion  of  it  in  some  detail  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  The  utilization  of  water-power  it>elf  in  the  service 
ot  industry  i-  of  course  nothing  novel.  Its  importance  in 
the  lumbering  and  other  industries,  particularly  after  the 
general  introduction  of  tiubines  in  the  Seventies  and  "eighties, 
lias  already  been  mentioned.  But  in  Norway,  as  in  Sweden, 
it  was  the  succosfid  development  of  electro-technology  at 
the  close  of  the  centiuy,  making  practicable  the  transmission 
of  electrical  energy  over  long  distanco,  and  especially  the 
rise  ot  the  new  electro-chemical  and  electro-metallurmcal 
mdustru's  ni  recent  years,  which  directed  serious  attention 


'    In   lei^ard   l.i  the    irn|)(>rtance   i.l'  \vatcr-|iowiT  lor  the   Scaiuljnavian 
I'eiiiiisnia.  see  aUii  under  Sweden. 
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to  tlif  -i<,'nificaiK('  ot  the  water-power,  and  m)  created  new 
poi.>ibilities  for  tlie  industrial  development  of  Norway. 

The  power  contained  in  the  waterfalls  of  Norway,  and 
whicli  may  profitably  be  utilized,  is  estimated  at  from  five 
to  six  million  horse-power.  Of  this  amount.  6()().()0()  horse- 
power are  already  utilized,  as  against  U6,()0(»  horse-puwer 
in  1900,  and  ;30(),000  in  19UT.  By  way  of  comparison,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  total  steam-jjower  us«  1  in  Norwegian 
industries  is  110.000  horse-power.  Measures  have  been 
taken  fowaiJ  regulating  the  usc  of  about  700.00(1  horse- 
power, but.  in  contrast  with  Sweden,  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment takes  almost  no  direct  active  part  in  the  utilization. 
Aside  froHi  the  purchase  of  a  single  large  fall  for  the  purpose 
of  devcloi)ment,  it  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  waterfall  cjuestion 
only  by  way  of  legislative  control. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  official  data  on  the  waterfalls 
of  Norway  similar,  for  example,  to  those  already  given  for 
Sweden,   but  some  figures  may   be  cited.     Electric   pcjwer 
plants,   including  both  private  and  public  establishments, 
used   in   the   years   indicated    the    following   (juantities    of 
power:     1907,   5:3,000  horse-power:     190S,    16;J.000   horse- 
power:    1909.   180.000  horse-power;    1910.  about   190.000 
horse-power.     The  increase  is  to  be  attributed  exclusively 
to  the  utilization  of  water-power.     The  total  j)owcr  in  use 
in  the  industries  of  the  country  in  1910,  the  latest  vear  for 
which  figures  are  available,  was  about  560.000  horse-power, 
of  which  about  110.000  horse-power  rejjresented  steam,  a.id 
450.000  horse-power,  water-power.     The  electric  plants  are 
not  included  in  the  figures,  having  been  omitted  to  avoid 
double   counting.     Further,   the   statistics   do   not   strictly 
separate  water-  and  steam-power  by  industries.   Some  po^s  er- 
consumption   figures   for   \y\mn\   '  water-power   industries  ' 
are  given  in  tabular  form  below,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  plants  generating  their  own  power  are  not  taken 
into  account. 
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(10.(100 

Jdo.ooo 

J').<MI(  1 

5().IMlO 

57.000 

<  14.000 

i»4,(iij(i 

I<  l>,(Ml(l 

1 1. J. 000 

I  IS, 000 

I(i,(HM) 

27,001) 

JO.OOC) 

I  J.dOO 

I((.OI  )0 

_'2.ooo 

J4,O00 

Jl.OdO 

-'3.000 

J  J.'M  .If 

2J,000 

Intliislri/. 

Lari,'(-s<>;il(     Kl(  c'tro-oluiiiicul 

.MiiriufiiC'tiiriiiL.' 
('arl)i(lc   Works 
^V(MMl-\^drkin;,' 
(Vll.ilosc  .Mills 
\V(io(l-|)iil|)   and    Papi  r   Mills 
Flour  Mills      . 


In  additidii  to  tlio  above,  saw-mills  coiiMinicd  in  1910 
a  total  of  o5.(M)()  hoise-power.  Everywhorc  jfrt-at  progress 
is  manifest,  which  in  tlie  case  of  the  industries  under  dis- 
cussion, is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the  utilization 
of  the  water-power. 

\Vater-power  is  of  fsj)ecial  imimrtance  in  connexion  with 
the  development  of  electro-chemical  manufacturint;.  which 
has  become  famous  throu<,di  the  f,'reat  saltjjetre  factories  at 
lijukanfoss.  By  a  process  which  is  the  invention  of  the 
Norwegians  Birkeland  anrl  Eyde,  calcium  nitrate  is  liere 
manufactured  from  atmospheric  air.  These  gigantic  works 
now  use  !20(),000  horse-j)ower  of  water-power.  The  exports 
of  Norwegian  nitrate  and  its  derivatives  were  in  1910, 
3.700,(»00  kroner,  and  in  1911,  (J.OOO.OOO  kroner,  and,  accord- 
ing to  estimates,  will  soon  amount  to  from  12,000,000  to 
14,000.000  kroner  per  year.  Further,  the  notable  production 
of  carbide,  zinc,  aluminium,  &c.,  is,  as  already  stated,  chiefly 
based  on  water-power.  The  same  force  has  recentlv  made 
I)ossible  in  Norway,  as  in  Sweden,  the  use  of  electric  smelting 
processes  both  in  extracting  iron  from  the  ore  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  The  electrification  of  the  State  rail- 
ways is  likewise  projected,  and  the  first  step  in  that  direction 
has  already  been  taken  in  the  transformation  from  steam 
to  electric  propulsion  of  the  stretch  from  Christiania  to 
Dranunen. 

Water-power  development  has  been  greatly  furthered  by 
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the  complete  freedom  of  |)rivate  enterpri>e  in   this   field  ; 
from   1887  to  H)09  the  right  of  private  ownership  of  the 
fulls  was  fully  recognized  in  Norway.     Hut  about  the  yea. 
190()   decided   unrest    was    manifested    with   regard   to' the 
watei-i)(»»ver  cjuestion.    The  problem  was  comi)licated  ;    Nor- 
way had  a  large  emigration  and  considerable  excess  of  imports 
over  exports,  both  of  which  conditions  urgently  demanded 
the  (h'Velo|)mcnt  of  her  natural  resources.    For  this  purpose 
the  capital  wealth  of  the  country  was  too  small,  and  foreign 
capital  to  a  considerable  amount  had  gradually  been  invested 
in  tlie  Norwegian  water-power  industry.    On  the  «jther  hand 
there   was  the  nationalistic   side  of  the   question   and   the 
natural  reluctance  to  see  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  capitalists.     .Moreover,  water-power  legisla- 
tion had  to  take  account  of  the  corporation  system,  and 
provide  against  the  formation  of  trusts  and  monopolization 
of  the  country's  water-power.     In  addition  to  these  con- 
ditions   an    out-and-out    socialistic    sentiment   j'rose,    witli 
insistence  on  the  view  that  valuable  national  assets,  such  as 
the  waterfalls,  should  belong  to  society  as  a  whole,  and  that 
the  nation  and  the  communes  should  profit  by  their  utiliza- 
tion.   After  nmch  wrangling  a  solution  of  the  problem  was 
finally  reached  in  the  so-called  •  Concession  Law  "  of  .Septem- 
ber 18,  19()f).    By  the  terms  of  this  statute  only  the  Norwegian 
Government.  Norwegian  communes,   or  Norwegian  citizens 
are  permitted  to  acquire  waterfalls  of  over  1,000  horse-power 
without  first  securing  a  conces>ion.    That  is,  a  concession  is 
recjuired  for  the  purchase  of  waterfalls  by  foreigners  and  by 
both  foreign  and  Norwegian  corporations.     The  condition, 
which  must  be  fulfilled  to  obtain  a  concession  are  as  follows  : 
(1)  It  may  be  stipulated  that  Norwegian  capital  is  to  be 
granted  a  share  in  the  development  works  and  that  native 
labour  shall  be  preferred  as  far  as  j)os>ible.    (2)  The  develop- 
ment shall  be  begun  within  a  specified  time  (five  years)  after 
the  granting  of  the  concession.    This  condition,  with  several 
others  of   similar  import,   is   aimed  to  guard  against   the 
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imrchax'  iiiui  lioldiiij;  of  pitwiT  >it(>  tof  >pt'<iiliit!\f  piirpo^os 
by  pifvotititi^'  tlicni  tioni  lyiiij;  uiulcvcloped  altti  |»iir(hase. 
(:J)  The  purcliii-tT  i^  tiiitlicr  proliiljitcd  fntin  cntorint;  into 
any  -orf  of  a^'rcfinciit  a-  to  the  pricf  of  ck'ctiical  «'ii('ii,'V. 
Hy  tlii^  incaii>  it  wa^  hoped  to  prevent  price  inonopolie-  and 
corMliiiiations.  ( i)  Tlie  conce^-ioiiary  i-  ol)li<,'ed  to  furnish 
five  per  cent  of  tlie  power  to  the  conimune  in  which  tiie  fall 
i>  located,  at  a  price  fixed  within  narrow  limit-,  and  i>  further 
hound  to  furni-h  evt-ntually  to  the  general  (ioveruinent 
another  five  per  cent  at  the  >aine  rate.  Hut  tin-  moxt 
important  condition  of  all  i^  ('))  the  time  limit  of  the  con- 
ce--ion.  Hy  thi-  provision  the  eonce«->ion  i-  <;ranted  onlv 
for  a  period  of  from  sixty  to  ei<;iity  year-,  after  whidi  time 
tiie  waterfall  and  all  the  utilization  work-.  includin<;  finally 
the  power-station  and  maciiinery.  revert  zcitliDiit  (ovipcumtion 
to  the  State.  Similar  regulations,  nioreover.  apjjlv  to  the 
sale  of  electric  power  in  jfreater  (piantities  than  .5(10  hor-e- 
power,  and  in  the  case  of  such  sale  tiie  conees-ion  i-  -uhjected 
to  an  annual  tax  of  not  more  than  1-^*5  kroner  per  lior-e- 
powcr. 

A  later  law  of  .\u<;ust  4,  1911,  contains  anion<;  other  pro- 
visions, eorrcsponding  re<,'uIations  pertaining'  to  the  water- 
courses and  desijrned  to  secure  rational  utilization  as  to 
raisiufi  the  water  level  in  lakes,  construction  of  dams.  &c. 
It  also  subjects  concessions  to  a  tax  of  from  U)  ore  to  1  krone 
payable  to  the  commune  and  an  equal  amount  pavable  to 
tiie  State. 

In  these  laws  Norway  has  embarked  on  a  course  closely 
approachinj;  the  privilege  policy  of  mercantilism  (cf.  earlier 
saw-mill  privilejies).  The  system  has  naturally  been  criticized 
on  this  account  in  many  ([uarters,  and  not  least  by  the 
manufacturers.  It  lias  been  asserted  that  such  harsh  con- 
ditions, which  have  been  designated  as  indirect  exj)ropriation 
without  compensation,  would  frighten  away  foreign  capital 
from  the  water-power  industry  to  the  irreparable  damage 
not  merely  ot  manufactures  but  of  the  national  economv  as 
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a  whole.  The  faet  i-  uiideiiinble  that  the  foreifjn  capital 
invoted  in  recent  times  in  Norwegian  un(lertakin<;>  ha-  heen 
of  the  preatot  importance  for  the  -trikinj;  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  tliat  every  branch  of  indn-try  lias 
profited  as  a  result.  On  the  other  iiand,  the  nationalistic 
phase  of  t'le  fpiestion  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  the 
following  t  ible.  showing;  the  proportion  of  foreifrn  owner-hip 
of  N'orwegan  corporation  stocks  in  1909,  clearly  |)roves  that 
the  (jucsti on  of  the  influence  of  foreign  capital  creates  a  real 
problem  for  the  countrv. 


K()iii;ii.\   Cai'itm.  in   \i)ii\vi:(.iAN   ( oitl-nKATlos- 
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In  all.  the  foreign-owned  portion  of  the  capital  stock  of 
Norwegian  industrial  corporations  in  the  above  year  was 
estimated  at  115.000,000  kroner,  or  thirtv-eight  per  cent  of 
the  total  capitalization  of  :JOO,000.000  kroner.  This  i:.  a  very 
considerable  a:i  mnt  and  it  has  imdoubtedly  increased  since, 
in  no  small  degree,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of 
large-scale  electro-chemical  manufacturing  in  the  past  few 
years.  Furthermore,  no  account  has  been  taken  in  the  above 
figures  of  capital  borrowed  in  foreign  countries,  which  is 
certainly  no  small  amount. 

Concerning  the  effects  of  these  laws,  it  is  in  fact  too  early 
as  yet  to  speak  positively.  I'hey  do  not  seem  thus  far  to 
have  produced  the  threatened  interruption  of  water-power 
development  ;  but  it  must  be  added  in  this  connexion  that 
nearly  all  the  great  establishments  which  now  arouse  interest 
in  the  Norwegian  water-power  industry  are  based  on  jxiwer- 
site  purchases  made  before  the  Concession  Law  went  into 
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(•flV(  t  ami  til  wliicli  it-  rc^f  rictidii-  do  not  apply.  A  futiluT 
(iiiiiiti-taiici'  to  l)f  iiotfd  i>  that  tlic  >liari'  of  the  (•onimiitU'> 
in  watci-|io\MT  (lt'\('|()pincnt  i-  licrc.  a>  in  Sweden,  of  j;icat 
inipoi'tanc*'. 

-Mining'  ha-  made  an  f-pccially  notahic  i,'io\vth  in  Norwav 
in  the  la-t  ten  vcai-.  With  respect  to  iron  ore,  the  output 
now  iDMK-  chietly  fioiu  depo-.it>  in  the  northern  di-tricts 
uliicli  Were  not  known  to  exist  twentv  veais  ajjo  (Svdva- 
lan^'cr.  Dnnaerlandsdah'n.  Salanj^en.  iVc.).  The  resjion  i> 
e-tiniated  to  contain  over  :).j(l.()(M(,()0((  ton>  of  iron  ore.  which, 
howevti.  i-  of  lower  j^rade  than  that  of  Sweden  and  hence 
recpiire-  coii-iderahle  workinj;  over  in  order  to  heconio  avail- 
ai)le  for  snieltirif;  i)nrpo-es.  The  productivity  of  the  mines 
is  thus  conditioned  on  the  use  of  an  advanced  teciniicpie. 
hut  this  ha-  hcen  to  a  lar>;e  extent  introduced,  or  is  pro- 
jcrted.  in  the  form  of  ma<;netic  separators  and  the  like.  In 
liM(».  :,'.()( lO.OOl)  tons  of  Swedish  iron  ore  were  exported  from 
the  .\drweo;ian  port  of  Narvik.  With  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment ol  a  Norwejiian  iron  industry,  the  (lovernment  in  its 
contrac  t  with  the  Swedish  niiiiiuf;  company  reserved  refusal 
rif^ht  s  at  Narvik  prices  over  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  ore  exported 
via  that  port.  In  central  and  southern  Norway  also  tiicre 
are  extensive  iron  ore  deposits,  estimated  at  milli(ms  of  tons, 
(ireat  ho))es  are  therefore  entertained  for  a  rich  development 
ot  tiie  iron-smelting  industry  in  Norway.  I)urin<j  the  last 
few  years  the  value  of  the  ore  exports  has  fluctuated  between 
l.()0(».()()(t  and  ;3l)(),0U<»  kroner,  but  is  certain  to  increase 
notably  in  a  short  time. 

Ilithorto.  as  already  mentioned,  the  production  of  copper 
and  ])yrites  has  been  the  most  import^mt  branch  of  mining 
in  Norway.  The  value  of  the  output,  which  was  about 
;j.U(Kl.l)(K(  kroner  at  the  dose  of  the  "nineties,  rose  steadily 
to  about  8.(KHI.(K)0  kroner  iu  llXtD.  In  the  same  year  the 
co])per-smeltries  turned  out  u  })roduct  worth  1.70().()00 
kroner.  The  total  exportation  of  ores  from  Norway  in  1911 
was  lU.KMt.UOO  kroner,  exclusive  of  refined  copper  to  the 
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value  <il  I.:,(MMKMI  kront'i.  With  i.-jrani  {<»  tlu"  mining 
I<"-ii-lati..ii,  tlu'  policy  of  fiw  privato  «'tit»Tpiis«.  which  ha«l 
ol)tainc(l  hcfotr  1!MI!)  was  l)roii<;lit  to  an  nul  in  that  yoar 
with  tlu'  ciia(  ttiicnt  of  a  coiicc-mc.h  hiw.  Th«<  conditions 
|)rovi(io(l  for  the  <;rantin(;  of  concessions  in  niininj,'  were 
similar  to  flios<.  in  the  case  of  waterfall  development,  and 
in  addition  a  production  tax  may  be  |)la<e.|  on  ore  to  the 
amount  of  tlire<'  per  cent  of  its  value.  Ir)  ]',m  the  mining 
industry  furnished  employment  in  all  to  »),(MK}  persons. 

Norwe<;ian  sliijipinj;  has  maintained  its  place  as  a  sig. 
nificant  factor  in  tlie  national  economy,  and  this  in  spite  of 
low  freijrht  rates  which  have  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
ot  the  industry.  Its  earnings  are  aKo  an  important  item  in 
the  connnercial  balance-sheet.  The  merchant  flwt  repre- 
sented in  IfXK)  a  total  toimage  of  l.o(H),(HK),  divided  between 
teanisiiips.  with  .5(M).()«K)  tons,  and  sailing  ves>els,  with 
1,()(J0.()<M).  After  that  time  the  total  tonnage  increased  some- 
what, but  later  fell  back  once  more  until  in  lf)l(»  the  figtno 
was  agai.i  1..>()0.<MK)  tons,  now  divided  between  fMlO.OOO  for 
steamships  and  6(K).(KM)  foi'  sailing  vessels.  "  gross  freight 
earned  by  the  shipping  in  foreign  service  is  st  ,i  for  different 
vears  in  the  table. 


Freiciit  EAKNiNCis  OF  Sonwv.c.i.w  .Shipping 


Year. 

1890 

1895 
I90I 

1905 

1909 


(jrnss  Freight  (million  hrurii  r). 
1 1.3 

124 
115 

HI 


Formerly  the  sliipping.  consisting  mainly  of  sailing  craft,  was 
principally  employed  in  the  tramp  trade  ;  in  recent  years, 
however,  regular  routes  have  been  established,  especially 
with  oversea  countries,  and  these  enjoy  substantial  State 
subsidies.  The  total  foreign  trade  is  gi%-en  for  the  ])eriods 
indicated  in  the  table  below. 
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The  ^ifiiiiticancc  (if  \\w  >liar])  inciTa-so  in  the  ('X{<'>.>  of 
import-  after  IHIMI  lia>  already  heeii  (li>eus>('i|  in  connexion 
with  th«'  tariff  lelutioiiv  of  the  country.  To  understand  thi> 
trade  bahmce  it  i>  iiec<'s^ary  to  take  account  of  tlie  many 
indirect  "  xturce^  of  income  outride  of  ex])ortation  of  f;ood.'i ; 
^uch  are  the  earnin<;>  of  tlie  -liijipin;;  in  th<'  foreign  ser\'ice, 
ot  the  whale  ii^lierie>  (see  al,  ive).  and  the  larpe  and  ever- 
increa-in;;  tourist  trallic.  the  |troce«'(K  of  which  are  estimated 
at  approximately  2().0(KMI0(J  kroner  p«'r  year.  The  imports 
in  1!)1()  were  distributed  hy  j)ercentaf;es  amonp  the  different 
countries  as  follows  :  from  (iermany,  thirty  per  cent ; 
Kn<;land,  twenty-four  per  cent  ;  Sweden  (inchiding  transit 
trade),  twelve  per  cent  ;  United  States,  seven  per  cent  ; 
iiussia,  six  per  cent;  Denmark,  five  per  cent.  The  exports 
of  the  .same  year  were  similarly  tlistributed  as  follows  :  to 
England,  twenty-nine  per  cent ;  (iermany,  nineteen  per 
cent ;  United  States,  nine  per  cent ;  Sweden,  seven  per 
cent ;   Belgium,  four  per  cent ;   and  France,  four  per  cent. 

Norwegian  emigration,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
reached  a  high  point  at  the  beginning  of  the  'eighties, 
decreased  with  the  coming  oi  better  times,  amounting  in  the 
period  1891-5  to  I'^.OOU  annually,  and  from  1896  to  19()() 
to  T,(X)0.  The  business  dejjression  which  came  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  brought  with  it  another  increase  to  21.000 
yearly  in  the  perioil  1901-5.  The  numbers  for  subsequent 
year:  have  been  as  follows:  190G.  2'2.(H)0  ;  1907.  22  (XK) ; 
1908,  8.0(KI;  1909.  IG.OOO ;  1910.  19.000.  The  signilicance 
ot  this  verv  considerable  emigration  in  connexion  witii  the 
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endeavour  to  further  tfu-  in.lustrial  .l.volopment  of  the 
country  has  alrea.ly  been  referred  to.  and  also  the  narrow 
bounds  whK-h  nature  has  set  to  the  power  of  agri.ult  .re  to 
employ  an  mcreasing  population.    Tile  population  of  No^.„; 

to  I.400,00()  in  I80O,  1.70(),()(K)  in  l8T(),  2(XK)(KH)  in  1S<K> 
an  2.^  (KK)  in  19,0.  The  total  len.th^.f  r  Hwav  li  e  t^^ 
•n  1909  abou  .'J.CXX)  kilon.etres.  Anmn«  the  newer  railZ 
enterpr.es  of  especial  in.portanee  should  be  nam  the 
Bergen-Chr.st.anm  line,  whieh  connects  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  country. 

The  foregoing  affords  a  <liscuvsion  in  dry  figures  of  the 
econonnc  development  of  Norway  in  the  last  few  decac 
But  hgures  are  after  all  only  figures,  and  to  give  a  true  p  ct  rJ 
of  the  economic  movements  in  modern  Norway  it  is  ncc'  sary 
to  go  outside  ot  the  realm  of  figures  and  indude  all  factors 
having  significance  for  the  picture.  The  same  movements 
which  have  pushed  themselvo  into  prominence  in  Sweden 

ebirth"  n'l90-"r  V  "'1'  T'"  '"  ^^■''^^•">-    The  nationa 
rebirth  in  190o  has  here  had  its  great  significance,  greatly 

ZmofZ'  '"/"*"?'  "^  '''  ''^'"P'^  -  *he  m'ateria' 
uphft  of  the  country.  The  working  spirit  and  eager  confi- 
dence   which  now  animate   the  nation   will  surely   be  not 

fir?  n  TT  "",  '''  ^^'"""""^  development  of  I 
future.  By  technical  and  trade  schools  the  effort  is  made 
to  increase  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  population,  ami 

1 '!  V^  ^\P''^'''^''  f«^  domestic  workmanship,  the 
movement  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  nation 

hands  of  the  State  in  the  form  of  public  contracts,  &c.    Rut 
the  Government  not  only  affords  to  industries  suc'h  indirec 
assistance,   but   direct   subsidies   are  also  granted   fo     the 
estabhshment  of  new  shipping  lines,  such  as'the  Emigrat  on 

others  7:1,  ""''  r'  *'^  ''"'*^'  ^'^'^^  ^'  '^--'-  -" 
others.  In  this  respect  again,  Norway  offers  an  example  of 
the    neo-mercantilistic  '  system.  t^xampie  ol 
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Africa.  Danish  trade  with,  12. 

A-G  Sc|)arator  and  Atlas  Machine 
factories,  5-J.. 

American  competition,  effect  of 
on  the  agricultural  countries  of 
hurope,  19. 

Arendal  district,  iron  ore  from   »« 

Artisans"  and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, 93. 

Australia.  .Swedish  exports  to,  78. 

Austria,  commercial  treaty  'with 
Norway  and  Sweden,  91. 

Baltic,  the,  12,  11. 

Belgium:  trade  with  Norway,  114  • 

Sweden.  (17.  (i9.  '  ' 

British     North     America, 

trade  with,  34. 


Englisli 


Cattegat,  the,  12. 

China,  Swedish  exports  to,  78 

thristiania,  97. 

Commerce,    Hureau    of    (Sweden), 

Concession  laws.  103,  109-11    113 

Continental  blockade  (1809),  results 
of,  13,  33.  34. 

CopcnhaRcn  :  centre  of  trade.  11,  12, 
14,  15.  79  ;  china  industry,'  ll' 
28  :  Knglish  attack  on.  13  ;  es- 
tabhshmcnt  of  free  port  at,  30 

Crunean  \Var.  effect  of,  on  neutral 
shippmg,  87. 

palarne,  iron-works  in,  54. 
Dalsland.  lumber  industry  of  41 

Dansk  .Arbejde  ",  30. 
cle  Laval,  (;ustav,  51,  70. 
Denmahk : 
agricultural   products:    exports, 
13.  16  ;   excess  of  exports  over 
imports,     21  ;      imports,     ll  • 
value  of  exports,  22.  ' 

agricultural  reform,  11    12 
agriculture,  11  IT.  ;   crisis  in,  13; 
extensive  and  intensive.  19,  24, 
28;     population    engaged'  in,' 
22  ;    state  encouragement  of,' 

ISTO-IO 


[  De.nm  vnK  : 

animal  products,  exportation  of, 
18,  19;  value  of  exports  21- 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,' 

beet -sugar  production,  28. 
beverages,  exportation  of,  29. 
lionded-warehouse  svstcm    l'> 
brandy  distilleries,  11. 
building  trade,  emplovees  in    -0 
butter  production,    lO,    19  •    ex- 
portation of.  14.  16,  22  ;   value 
of  exports,  21. 
cattle,  exportation  of,  12,  14   10 
18.  22  ;    head  of,  10,  19.      '       ' 
cement  manufacture,  value  of  27 
cereal  prtxlucts,  excess  of  imports 

over  exports,  21 . 
chemicals,    exportation    of,    29  ; 
number  of  emplovees  eng.iged' 
m  manufacture,  2(3  ;    value  of 
products,  27. 
cloth  manufactures,  11. 
coffee-roasting,  value  of  products, 

coinage  system,  32. 

commerce,    12    IT.  ; 
transit  trade,  30  , 
principal  nations, 
with  Swedtn,  38. 

commercial  [.olicy.  25  ;    see  also 
tariff  policy. 

confectionery  trade,  numbers  em- 
ployed in,  26. 

''''^"Kratiye  establishments,   19, 

customs  of  the  monarchy,  unifi- 
cation of  the,  15,  17:   customs 
edjct  (1797),  83;   customs  law 
(1908),   25;    customs   treaties 
17  ;  see  also  tariff  policy. 

dairy  farming,  19  ;  co-operative 
dairies,  22,  64;  manorial 
dairies,  16. 

decoratives,  employees  engaged 
in  manufacture  of,  26. 

eggs,  exportation  of,  20,  22. 

electric  cables,  value  of  27 

exportduties,ll,12;abo'lislied,17. 


foreign  and 

trade  with 

ib.  ;    treaty 
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Dksmahk  : 

exports  anil  ini|(nrts,  11-10,  18, 
20-a,  29  ;  prohibition  of  ex- 
ports. 11,  12. 

fiictoriis,  17. 

farm  inipleinenf  s  ami  tools,  nianu- 
faeture  of,  ii.  28. 

farms,  size  of,  12,  IH.  If)  :  value 
of.  2.'J ;  ser  also  small  holdings. 

fertilizers,  exportation  of.  29  ; 
manufaetiire  of,  28. 

feudal  .serviees,  abolition  of.  12. 

tishinj;  industry,  22,  111. 

flour-mills,  11, 

food  pro<lucts,  manufacture  of, 
26,  28  ;   value  of,  27. 

forestry.  'M. 

free  trade.  11.  21.,  23.  2!». 

glass  industry,  27. 

grain,  duties  on,  11  ;  exi)ortation 
of,  12,  \l.  1.5,  10,  18  ;  imixirta- 
tion  of.  20-1  ;  monojiolv  abol- 
ished, "I  ;  prices  of,  18,  19  ; 
prodi..  Uon  of,  19. 

harvests,  \alue  of  the,  22. 

'  high  schools  ',  23. 

hogs,  exportation  of.  1  !■.  10,  18, 
•M.  22  ;   nund)er  of.  10.  19. 

horses,  exportation  of,  1  !•,  10,  18, 
22  ;   number  of.  10. 

industrial  development.  17,  83  ; 
census,  20  ;  employees  in 
various  industries,  ih.  :  '  in- 
dustrial ■  agriculture.  20-1  ; 
trade  schools,  10  :  relative  im- 
portance <jf  industries,  27  ; 
value  of  i)roiluets  In  special 
indui^tries.  27. 

iron  manufactures,  15,  2H  :  ex- 
portation of,  29. 

labour-saving  machinery.  lH. 

leather  products,  number  engaged 
in  manufacture  of,  20  ;  value 
of,  27. 

letter  postage,  32. 

live-stock:  exports,  li.  l(i.  18.20, 
21,  22  ;   head  of.  10. 

loans  for  farming,  23. 

local  monopolies,  l."; 

machine  industry,  28. 

machinery,  value  of  exports,  29  ; 
of  products,  27. 

manufactures,  development  of, 
24,  25,  29  ;  value  of  exports, 
29. 

mercantile  doctrines,  IJ,  12,  83. 

metal  goods,  value  of,  27. 


Denmark  : 

metal-working  industries,  2-1;  em- 
ployees engaged  in,  26  ;  value 
of  ])roduets.  27. 

middle-men.  displacement  of.  20. 

milk,  exportation  of,  21. 

minerals  (cements,  &c.),  exporta- 
tion of,  29. 

monetary  system,  13,  14. 

mortgage  credit  svstem.  18,  20, 
23. 

motor-ships,  construction  of.  28. 

national  banks,  14. 

oil,  oil-cakes,  &c.,  exportation  of, 
29. 

oil-meal,  production  of,  28. 

oil-mills,  value  of  products,  27. 

oleomargarine,    manufacture    of, 

28  ;    value  of  products.  27. 
packing  industry,  28. 

pui)cr  and  graphic  arts,  value  of 
products.  27. 

paper  pro<luction,  employees  en- 
gaged in,  26. 

peasants'  farms,  23  ;  see  also 
small  holdings. 

porcelain,  &c.,  exportation  of,  29. 

j)orcelain  works,  11. 

pork  trade.  19  ;   exports.  21.  22. 

poultry,  exportation  of,  22. 

protection.  12.  15.  17.  21,  25. 

railways,  development  of.  24,  31. 

scientific  institutes,  23. 

serfdom,  abolition  of,  12. 

sheep,  exportation  of,  18,  22  ; 
number  of.  10. 

shipping,  13,  15,  31  :  tonnage  of 
the  merchant  (le"t,  31. 

ships,  exportiition  of,  29. 

shipyards,  27,  28. 

shoes,  manufacture  of,  27, 

slaughter-houses,  co-operative, 
20,  22. 

snujil  holdings,  18,  19,  23. 

smuggling,  11. 

stock-raising.  18.  23. 

stone  and  glass  manufacture,  em- 
ployees engaged  in.  26  ;  value 
of  products.  27. 

.sugar  production,  11.  24;  ex- 
ports, 29  ;  value  of  protlucts, 
27. 

tanneries,  11. 

tariff  policy.    2.  14.  15.  17,  24,  25, 

29  ;  schedules,  17,  25.  20. 
taxes  on  land,  13. 
technical  education,  28. 
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114;    Swe- 


:    war  with 
,  13,  8i. 
Committee 


Denmark : 

textile    manufactures,     II, 
employees    engaged     in! 
value  (if  prwiuets,  27. 
timber    products,    numbers    em- 
ployed, 26  ;   value  of  pro<iucts, 

tobaceo   manufacture,    value   c* 

trade  with  Norway, 
den,  38,  ;;j,  53,  77. 
transit  duties,  17. 
war  of  1804.  17,  2t 
England  (1807-1 4) 
Departmental     Tariff 
(Norway),  99,  10(). 
'  Det  Asiatiske  Kompagni ",  12. 
'Det  forenedc  Danipskibsselskah ", 

til  . 

'  Det  Owenske  Vaerksted  ',  .'20. 
Dimension  Laws  (forest  protection), 
63. 

Dundcrlandsdalen,  iron-ore  deposits 
in,  112. 

East  Indies,  Danish  trade  with,  12  ; 
Swedisli  exports  to,  78. 

Kngland  :  effect  of  the  English  free- 
trade  movement  on  Norwegian 
comiiiere.',  87.  89.  92  ;  naviga- 
tion policy,  .'{3,  87  ;  trade 
with  Denmark,  13,  18,  20.  22, 
»0:  Norway,  87.  114;  Sweden' 
33.  34,  .{7-9,  55,  07,  68,  77  ; 
treaty  with  .Sweden.  38  ;  war 
with  Denmark  and  Norway 
(1807),  84,  85. 
Ericsson,  John,  43,  70. 

Fahlbeek.   Professor,   on   economic- 
protection.  6((. 

Falun  Mine  (Sweden),  33. 

Finneniarken.  trade  of,  freed  from 
restrictions,  83. 

France  :  commercial  and  shipping 
treaties  with  Norway,  43-7. 
90-1  ;  Sweden,  45-7,'  52,  57, 
59;  trade  with  Norway,  114- 
Sweden,  09,  77.  '  ' 

Free  trade,  see  under  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden. 

Gcllivaarc  district,  iron  ore  from. 
00,  08. 

Germany  :  commercial  treaties  with 
Sweden.  HI  2  :  sanitary  regu- 
lations of,  20  ;   trade  with  Den- 


mark, 18,  20,  21,  30  ;   Norway, 
114  ;    Sweden,  55,  67,  68,  77. 

Gothenburg,  centre  of  trade  40 
79. 

Griingesberg   Company    (Lapland), 

Gripenberg  Baton  J.  A.,  44. 

Hamburg,  trade  of,  14-17. 
Ilolstein,  Duchy  of,  industrial  de- 
velopment in,  14,  17. 

Iceland,  trade  of,  freed  from  re- 
strictions. 83. 

Inter-Dominion  Laws  (Norway  and 
Sweden),  38,  44.  48,  00-2,  86, 
92-3,  98,  99. 

Japan.  Swedish  exports  to,  78. 
Jonkoping,  match  factories  at,  42. 
Jutland,  trade  of,  14,  15,  22. 

Kongsberg  silver  fineries,  89. 
Kurunavaarc  district,  iron  ore  from. 
66,  68. 

Lapland :  iron-ore  deposits  and  ex- 
ports, 41,  68.  09;  railway 
facilities,  60,  67,  75. 

Lubeck,  trade  of.  14. 

Lulea,  |)ort  of.  OS. 

Luossaviiare  district,  iron  ore  from 
66. 

-Malmij,  centre  of  trade,  79. 

Napoleonic  wars,  effect  on  trade 
of.  33.  37.  39.  83. 

Narvik,  port  of,  08,  112. 

Navigation  Act  of  1631  (English), 
33  ;   rei)eal  of,  87. 

Nohel,  dynamite  factory  founded 
by,  54. 

Norges  Hank,  85. 

Norrbofen,  development  c  f  iron-ore 
production.  r-<i. 

Norrkoping.  cloth  factories  at.  42. 

Norrland  t  ommittee  on  forest  pro- 
tection, 65. 

Norrland,  hiiiiher  industrv-  in,  41, 
51-2  ;   power-station,  75. 

Norway : 

agricultural  schools,  102. 
agriculture.  83,  87.  88,  91.  98,  100, 
115;    culti\ated  area  of  land' 
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Norway  : 

lOa  ;  <lutir«  on  products,  100- 
1  ;  importation  of  priMlucts, 
1>7  ;  nuinlKTsiinploycil  in,  lO'J  ; 
valiio  of  proiliicts.  hk.  1()-J. 

aluiniiiiuiii  production,  108  ; 
value  of  exports,  10(>. 

animal  products,  importation  of, 
lOJ. 

beef,  importation  of,  07. 

boudcd-wariliouse  system,  H',i. 

brick-yards.  H'>. 

butter,  value  of  exports,  lOU. 

canning;  industry,  value  of  ex- 
ports. 101. 

cannon  factories,  H'l. 

carbide,  value  of  exports.  100  ; 
water-power  consumed  in 
works,  108. 

cattle,  head  of.  88.  10-_'. 

cellulose  manufacture,  10.>  :  ex- 
ports. U'l.  101  :  \alue  of  ex- 
ports. 101)  :  watcr-powei  con- 
snmeil  in  mills.  108. 

chemical  induslrics,  fcireifiii  capi- 
tal invested  in.  111;  nnndxr of 
estalilislimciits  and  employees, 
10i> ;   value  of  exports.  100. 

climatic  conditions,  effects  of, 
8-1. 

eonnnerce :  abolition  of  tra<k' 
restrictions,  87  ;  balance  of 
trade,  100  ;  bankruptcy  of 
commercial  houses  in  the 
eifjhteenth  century.  8.5;  effects 
of  the  continental  blockade  and 
of  the  Krcat  wars.  I!  1.  8;;,  85, 
88-1)  :    total  foreif^n  trade.  114. 

connnereial  treaties:  with  France, 
tO-7,  !)0,  01  :  Spain.  .57,  <,M). 

concession  laws,  l();i,  10!t-10,lll, 
113. 

co-operative  organi  alions.  lO'J-3. 

copper  ininini;.  8  1,  <ii>,  11^;  value 
of  output.  '.>(•>,  112. 

cork  mainifaeture,  83. 

corporation  stocks.  111. 

customs  duties  and  rejjulations, 
;18,  15,  83,  8f,  80  it,  00-3,  97- 
101  ;   see  «/.«)  tariff  policy. 

dairy  furniinf;.  102  ;  number  of 
dairies,  ih. 

dye-stuffs,  nujnufacture  of.  85. 

tlectro-chendcal  industries.  105  ; 
foreign  capital  invested  in.  Ill  ; 
value  of  exports,  10(>  ;  water- 
l)ower  consumed  in,  108, 


NoRW.w  : 

emigration,  Ot,  109.  114. 

exports,  02,  84,  80-0,  05,  1)0,  98, 
100,  103-0,  100.  112,  114; 
abolition  of  duties  on,  08. 

lislieries,  57,  80,  88  00,  93,  104  ; 
exportation  of  lish,  81,  80,  88, 
91,  104  ;  value  of  exports,  89  ; 
value  of  proiluets,  07. 

flour-milling,  05  ;  water-power 
consumed,  108. 

food  products,  number  of  estab- 
lishments and  employees,  105. 

foreign  trade,  .see  commerce. 

forestry  and  forest  regulation.s, 
80.  87.  97,  lOa  :  commercial 
and  state  forests,  103,  104: 
products,  89. 

free  trade,  87,  80-94.  98. 

glass  manufactures.  11,  85. 

coats,  number  of.  88.  102. 

grain,  importation  of.  34.  84.  88, 
!)7.  102;  production  of,  81,97; 
value  of  proiluets,  «8. 

hogs,  number  ,)f,  88.  102. 

horses,  number  of,  >"<    i'  2. 

illumination      Indus  "jreign 

capital  invested  i:  ,   num- 

ber of  establishmi  . ,  a.id  em- 
ployees. 103. 

imports,  02,  84.  87-92,  97,  100-2, 
109,  111;  reduction  of  duties 
on  raw  materials.  87. 

industrial  devehipmeiit,  83,  93, 
101  ;  abolition  of  guild  regula- 
tions, 87  ;  foreign  capital  in- 
vested in  industrial  corpora- 
tions, 101.  109,  111  ;  number 
of  establishments  and  em- 
ployees, 95,  103. 

iron  industry.  11.  89,  105,  112; 
output  of  smeltries,  89,  90. 

iron-mines,  84. 

iron  ore,  112  :  exportation  of,  96. 

leathcrmanufacture,  105. 

live-stock,  number  of,  88,  97,  102. 

lumber  industry.  87.  89,  93-5, 104. 

machinery  niamd'aeturc,  89  ; 
nand)cr  of  establishments  and 
employees,  105. 

numufactures,  growth  and  de- 
velopment of,  84-0,  91,  92,  95, 
101-2,  105  ;  duties  on,  100-1  ; 
number  of  establishments  and 
employees,  105  ;  value  of  ex- 
ports, 106  ;  value  of  [iroducts, 
105. 
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Norway  : 

match  factories,  95-6  ;    exports, 

90  ;  value  of  exports,  10«. 
mercantilism,  83,  H5.  80,  110,  115. 
merchant  fleet,  see  shi|)ping. 
metal  manufactures,  foreign  capi- 
tal investcil   in.  Ill  ;    number 
of     establishments     and     em- 
ployees, 105. 
milling  industry.  95.  108. 
mineral  wealth',  100,  lOti,  112. 
mining  industry.  Ht.  H(i.  89,  105, 
112;   concessions,  lia;   foreign 
capital  invested  in.  ill  ;    legis- 
lation eoneerning.  li;{:  nuiui.'  r 
of     establishments     iind     em- 
ployees.   105.    113:    output   of 
mines,  89. 
nationalism,    85,    98,    101,    109 

115. 
navigation  licences,  85. 
navigation  policy.  8(i.  87.  91.  99  ; 

sec  also  shipping. 
nickel,  exportati'in  of.  9(>. 
nitrate,  value  of  exports,  100,  108. 
oil-mills.  85. 

ore,  exportation  of,  90  ;    output, 
89  ;   value  of  exports.  100,  112. 
paper     manufacture,     85,     105  ; 
foreign  capital  invested  in.  Ill  ; 
value  of  exjiorts,  100  :    water- 
power  consumed  bv  mills,  108. 
pig-iron  production,  89. 
population.  115. 
pork,  importation  of,  97. 
)>otatocs,  total  yield  of.  97  ;  value 

of  products,  88. 
pottery  works,  85. 
privateering.  85. 
protection,  S5,  88,  90,  91.  93.  94, 

97-101. 
pyrites,  exportation  of,  00  :  value 

of  output,  ih. 
railway  system,  95,  108  ;    1.  ngth 

of  lines,  115. 
reclamation  works,  102. 
reindeer,  number  of,  102. 
rubber  manufacture,  105. 
8alti)etre,   manufacture  of,    108  ; 
value  of  exports,  100  ;    water- 
power  consumed.  108. 
salt-works,  85. 

saw-mills,  concession  svstem  and 
privileges.    83,    80,    87  ;     local 
monopolies,   83 ;    water-power 
consumed  bv,  108. 
seal-fishing,  80. 


Norway  : 

sheep,  nimibcr  of,  88,  102. 

shipbuil(!ing,  95. 

shipping,  31,  89.  90.  93.  100.  113, 
115;  effect  of  (he  great  wars 
on,  83,  81  :  freight  earnings, 
Oi.  1(K).  113;  poliev  towards. 
80,  87,  91.  09  ;  tonnage  of  the 
merchant  ticct,  81.  80.  95  113  ; 
trcatv   with  France,   K>-7. 

silver,  production  of.  HI,  <»0. 

small  holdings,  loans  for,  102. 

spinning-mills.  89. 

stock-raising.  88.  97,  102. 

stone  industry.  mind)er  of  estab- 
lishfucnts  and  ciiiplnvecs,  1(»5. 

Stortliing.  the.  90   )K1,  98,  99,  101. 

sugar  relineries.  85. 

tariff  piiljiv.  (iO-1.  80,  89-91.  97- 
101.  11  1. 

technical  and  trade  schools.  115. 

textile  indu>try,  85.  89  ;  number 
of  mills  and  cmplovees.  105. 

timber  industry.  8ii,  87,  89; 
concession  law,  10:t  ;  exports, 
81-7,  95,  lot;  resliiclions  on 
cutting  abolished  8.'{  ;  trans- 
portation facilities.  95;  value 
of  exports.  89. 

touii"!  traflic,  11  1. 

trade  with  .Swcflcn.   U-5.  00-2. 

war  with  i;nghind,  81;  with 
Sweden.  ///. 

waterfalls,  103,  107,  113  ;  legisla- 
tion regariling,  109-10  ;  pri- 
vate and  communal  ownership 
of,  109,  112. 

water-i)ower,  95,  100,  101,  105-7, 
111  ;  concessions,  113  ;  f.ireign 
capital  invested  in  com|)anies, 
101,  109-11  ;  (;ovcrnment 
policy  concerning,  70,  101,  109, 
110;   jjower  consumed,  108. 

whale-fishing,  80,  91,  101-5,  114. 

wood  manufactures,  nund)er  of 
establishments  and  employees, 
105  ;  water-power  consumed, 
108, 

woo<l-pulp  industry,  95.  105  ;  ex- 
ports, 95,  104  ;"  value  of  ex- 
ports, 100  ;  water-pow(  r  con- 
sumed, 108. 
zinc,  108  ;  value  of  exports. 
100. 
Norwegian  .\s.sociation  of  Manufac- 
turers and  Industrial  Workers, 
07. 
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Oresimd  toll,  repeal  of  the,  HI. 
*  Ostusiali.sk  KoinpaKiii  ',  ."11. 
'  (istindiskc  Koinpanief  ',  'M. 

Parlianifiitary  Tariff  C'oniniiiision 
(Norwav ).  01). 

Pascli,  (;.  K.,  la. 

Porjiis  (Norrland),  power-station  at. 
75. 

I'ortiipil.  eommcreial  treaty  with 
Sweden.  HI. 

Protection,  see  i<(.7/fr  Denmark.  Nor- 
way. .Sweden. 

I'nissia.  treaty  with  Sweden,  liH. 

Hjiikanfoss,   saltpetre   factories  at, 

lOH. 
Koros.  eopper-nilnes  of.  i(((. 
Russia:     coniinercial     treaty    with 

Sweden.    :iH.    Ml  ;     trade    with 

Deninark,  :«»  ;     Norway,  111; 

war  with  Sweden.  ^7. 

Salan^en,  iron-ore  deposits  in,  112. 
Sandvikens  iron-works.  St. 

•  Seheilulc     of     Products"     (17-Jt), 

:w. 

Sehleswin-IIolstein.  Duchies  of.  lust 
to  Denmark.  17  :  tariff  system 
of.  \r,. 

Skagen,  1 1. 

South  .\frica,  Swedish  exports  to, 
78. 

South  .America  :  trade  with  Nor- 
way. MM  ;    Sweden.  7M. 

Spain:  commercial  treaties  with 
Norway  and  Sweden.  57.  tK». 

Stockholm,  factories  in,  30. 

*  Store     Kopparhcrgshms    Aktiebo- 

hif!  ■.  :i5. 
Strai.s  toll.  the.  renioyal  of.  10. 
Sulitelnia,  copper-mines  of,  90. 
'  Syerifjes     allmanna      Ilypolheks- 

hank  ",   tO. 

SWKDl'.N  : 

agricultural  inacl:inery.  mami- 
faeture  and  export  of.  51,  70. 

agricultural  schools  and  insti- 
tut<s,   K»,  51. 

agriculture.  Jit,  ;i9.  M),  58-00,  09  ; 
climatic  disadyaiitages.  80  ;  fall 
in  prices.  58  :  lorcign  trade, 
Ot  :  niuuhers  engaged  in,  o;j  ; 
pressure  of  oyersca  competi- 
tion, 50  ;  surplus  of  haryests 
oyer  consumption,  ib. 


SwT.Dr.N  : 

animal    profhicts.    63  ;     annual 

trade  in,  04. 
bcit-sugar  production,  64  ;  value 

of,  01),  70. 
boot  and  shoe  factories,  number 
of     establishments     and     em- 
ployees,71 :  yalueofproducts,  ih. 
brandy    distilleries,     number    of 
employees   and    yalue   of  pro- 
duets,  71. 
breweries,  W,  71  :  exportation  of 

beer,  81. 
brick-works,   54  :     yalue  of  pro- 
ducts, 71. 
butter,  exportation  of.  40,  51,  Gt  ; 

importation  of,  40. 
cabinet-work,  81. 
canal  system.  79. 
canillc-making.  Vi. 
cattle,  head  of.  39,  04. 
cellulose  manufacture,  53. 
eenunt  nuinufacturc.  54,  70. 
chambers  of  commerce.  78. 
cheese,  importation  of,  40. 
chemical   industries.   42,    54,   70, 

75  ;    yalue  of  products.  72. 
cloth  factories.  42. 
clothing,  niaimfacture  of,  42. 
coal-mining,  07. 

commerce  :    effect  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars.  ;i7,  39  :    progress 
and  deyclopment,  43.  77  ;    re- 
strictions on,  37. 
commercial  treaties  :    with  Den- 
mark,  38  ;     France,   45-0,   52, 
.".  .J9  ;  (Jermany.  81-2  ;   Great 
Uritain,     38  ;      Portugal,     8]  ; 
Prussia,   38  ;     Uussia,   38,   81  ; 
Spain,  38-57;    Initcd  States, 
38. 
co-operatiyc  dairies,  04. 
copper-mines,  35. 
eotton-spinning,  42. 
cream-separator  manufacture,  70. 
currency.  43. 

customs  duties  and   rcgidations, 
33.  37.  38.  45,  47,  48,  50,  59,  01, 
Ml,  82  ;   scr  iil.io  tariff  policy, 
dairy   farming.   51  ;    number  of 

dairies,  04. 
electrical  works,  statistics  of,  70, 

71. 
electro-chemical    industries.     70, 

7  t.  75. 
electro-t((lmical  industries,  70. 
enugration,  39,  50,  80. 
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Sweden : 
cnj^ineerinf?  cstahlislmicnts,  10. 
explosives,  manufacture  of,  54. 
exports,  Xi,  -.H,  ;{7,  ;j»-il,  50.  51, 
535,  02  fl,  70.  73,  75.  77,  78, 
82  ;    duties  on,  3tt,  81  ;    prohi- 
bition of,  38. 
factories,  3(i,  53.  (ii).  71  ;   number 
of  eniidoyccs,  42,  53.  (10  ;  value 
of  products.  42.  .>3,  71,  72. 
fertilizers,  manulacture  of,  75. 
fisheries.  (i3. 

Hour-mills,    42,    7t;     number   of 
mills  and  employees,  71  ;  value 
of  products,  ib.' 
food  products,  value  of,  Tj.. 
food  supply,  34. 
foreign   trade,    43,    55  ;     average 

aiuiual  trade,  77. 
forestry    and    forest    regulations, 

;«,  37,  51.  52,  04,  05. 
free  ports,  79. 
free  trade,  38,  4:V-0,  48-U. 
furniture   factories,   statistics   as 

to,  71. 
furs,  value  of.  72. 
glass  numufactures,  3,"),  42  ;  num- 
ber of  establishments  and  em- 
ployees,71:  valueof  products,  it. 
goafs,  number  of,  39. 
grain,  dutv  on,  81  :    exportation 
of,  39,  40,  ,50,  03  :   fall  in  prices, 
58  ;    harvests,  31.  39.  04  ;    im- 
ports ami  exports.  03  ;    value 
of  products,  72. 
graphics,  value  of  products,  72. 
harbours,  79. 
hi<les.  value  of,  72. 
hogs,  number  of.  39,  04. 
horses,  number  of,  04. 
imports,    40,    M,    55.    02-4.    77  ; 
duties  on.  50,  58,  59.  01,  03,  81, 
82  ;     prohil)ition    of,    38  ;     re- 
moval and  reduction  of  duties, 
44-9,  57,  81,  82. 
industrial  development,  .0;    for- 
eign capital  invested  in  indus- 
tiial    stocks,     73/1.:     freedom 
from   guild    regulations.   41-2; 
number  of  establishments  and 
employees,  71  ;    value  of  pro- 
ducts, ih. 
'  Iron  Kxchange  ",  35. 
iron  industry,  35,  43,  51,  07,  74, 
75  ;    number  of  establishments 
and  employees,   71  ;    value  of 
products,  ib. 


Sweden : 

iron-mines,  75  ;  output  of,  53. 

iron  ore.  exportation  of,  00.  82. 

112:  export  duty  on, 81  :  output 

of,  05-0;   vahie'of  exports,  73. 

iron-ore   production,   34,   35,   41, 

07  ;    limitation  of  output,  05. 
knitting-mills,  nund)er  of  estab- 
■ishments  and   employees,  71  ; 
value  of  priMhicts,  ib.' 
live  stock,  exportation  of,   U).  51, 
fit;   importation  of,  40  ;   num- 
ber of,  39,  50    I,  04. 
lumber  industry,  37,  10.  41,  51-3, 
05  ;    <iuty  on  exports,  ,39;    ex- 
ports, 3.3",  31,  41  ;  foreig[i  capi- 
tal investeil  in,  73  ». 
machinery  nuinufacturc,  42-3,  51, 
54.   70.    72,    71;     exports,    70, 
"3  ;    number  of  establishments 
and  employees,  71  ;  valueof  ex- 
ports. 73 ;  value  of  products,  7 1 . 
manufactures,    growth    and    de- 
velopment  of,   3.>,   39,    12,    49, 
00-2,  09  ;   miinber  of  factories 
and  employees,  71 ,  73  ;  value  of 
exports.  73  ;  value  of  products, 
09.71,72. 
match  factories,  12,  54  ;    number 
of  factories  and  employees,  54, 
71  ;   valueof  exports,  51  ;  value 
of  products.  54.  71. 
mechanical  engineering  establish- 
ments, :{0. 
mercantilism.  .35.  ,37,  12. 
merchant  fleet,  .see  shipping, 
metal  mamifactures.  54  ;   mimber 
of  factories  and  employees.  71  ; 
value  of  exports,  73  ;  "value  of 
products.  71.  72. 
nutals.  value  of  exports,  73. 
milling  industry,  74. 
niincrals,  nuinufactured  and  un- 
manufactured,    value     of    ex- 
ports, 73. 
mining  industry,   34.  35.  41.  53, 
07,  82  ;   foreign  capital  in\  ested 
in,  73  II.  ;    (Joxermuerit  regula- 
tions,   07,    08  :     numbers    em- 
ployed in,  07. 
mortgage  credit  system,   K),  58. 
nationalism,  02.  8().  98. 
navigation  loan  fund.  77. 
navigation  policy.  41-7,  57  ;    see 

nhii  shipping, 
oil.  value  (jf.  72. 
oleomargarine  factories,  71. 
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SwKDi.s  : 

(irc,  rxportalidii  of,  7.",  H'J. 

paiKT  inaiiiiriiitiirc.  l-J,  HI,  ."i  I.  71. 
~  i  ;  niiiiilKr  <>r  mills  and  i  m- 
(iloyt'cs.  r>l.  71  :  vmIui-  iif  ix- 
porls,  'yl,  T.'l  :  valiii-  of  |iro- 
iliicls.  ,"il,  71,  7J. 

pint  iiiiiniifiictiirc,  7'J, 

pj«-iroii  proiliiilioii,  :t,'i,  H,  ,■>;{,  <iO, 

poNiihitiiJii,  .'t!>,  .'id. 

poriilaiii  Works,  :i.'>.   PJ. 

protection,   'I'l.   :t;i,  .•i7 
H»,  ,jt>  <>-J,  HI    •_'. 

railway  system,  Mt.  H!, 
of  lines.  ,j.">,  7it. 

resist  rat  ion  tax,  ."iii, 

r(  |ires(  Mlation,  parliamentary,  17. 

riil)lier  maniilai'tnre,  7(1,  7.'1  : 
niimlier  ot  laelories  anil  eni- 
plovees,  71  ;  value  of  prodiiets, 
71.  7_'. 

rye,  '>H  ;    importalion  of.  50, 

salt-lierriny,  exportation  of,  IH. 

saw -mills,  :U,  M».  PJ,  ."•_'.  .'):i,  *>'>. 
7  1-  ;  nnmlier  of  mills  and  eTii- 
ployees,7  I :  valneofproiliiets.//;. 

sheep,  numlier  of,  -ill,  )>  1-, 

shipping,  .'il,  .'Ut,  :i7,  :!S,  U),  HJ, 
ll-.  77  :  policy  towards,  H-  7, 
57,  7ii  7  ;  tonna^'e,  ►:{,  55,  7H- 
9  ;   treaty  uilli  Kranee,  V5  <i, 

sliip>  ards,  7;i,  7<i  :  number  of 
yards  and  »'niployces,  71  ; 
\  alue  of  prodnets,  71. 

silk-wea%inf;.  ;15.   12. 

silver,  prodnetion  of,  :t5. 

smiifiKli'iK-  !>7. 

S(jap   mainifaeliire,    I'J 

of  factories  and  employees.  71  ; 
value  of  |iroduels,  //(, 

spinning-mills,  71. 

s|)irits.  manufacture  of,   PJ. 

steel  production,   U,  all,  <i(t,  75  ; 
numbc"  of  estalilislmicnts 
employees,   71  ;    value  of 
ducts,  (7*. 

stoek-raisinj;.  ;5!».  50-1,  0;j. 

stone  industry.  7ii.  81. 

su>;ar  manufacture.  ■P.i.  33.  (iil. 
70  ;  numberof  factories  iiiid  cni- 
|d()yees.71 :  value  of  product  s.ifc. 

superi)li<isphate  production,  51  ; 
number  of  factories  and  cm- 
])loyces,71;  Viilucofjiroducts,  I'fc. 

taniiinj;  industry,  PJ  ;  number  of 
tanneries  and  cmployeos,  71  ; 
value  of  l>roducts,  ib. 
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SVVKDKN  : 

tar.  manufacture  of,  7:1, 

tariff  policv ,  2.5,  IW,  ;J7,  HH,  13-50, 
5(>  fi2.  Ml    •'. 

leclinieal  education,  70, 

leleplione  manufacture,  70. 

terra-eotia  works,  71,  72. 

textile  industry.  ;)5.  ;J0,  42; 
inmiber  of  mills  and  employees, 
71  :    value  of  products,  ifc. 

tlurino-eleetric  industry,  71,  73. 

limber  industry,  exportation  of 
products,  5;j,  (i5  ;  value  of  un- 
manufaeture<l  exports,  (io. 

tobacco  factories,  ;i5.  12  ;  num- 
ber of  employees  and  value  of 
products,  71. 

tratle  with  Denmark,  10,  30; 
with  .Norway,  tl  5,  00- 2,  111. 

transportationfaeililies,  M»,  H,  W, 

wagons,  manufacture  of,  72. 

war  with  Norw;iy,  81;  with 
Hussia.  37, 

waterfalls,  ownership  of,  73,  70. 

water-power,  53,70,  73;  foreign 
capital  invested  in  companies, 
73  /(,  :  (ioverninent  policy  con- 
eernini;,  75  0  ;  power  con- 
sumed, 7  1-  5 

wheat,  fall  in  prices  of,  58  ;  im- 
portation of,  50. 

wood  mimufaetures,  cxpoilation 
of,  53,  71  ;  value  of  exports, 
7:i  :    value  of  prodnets,  72. 

wdoil-pulp  industry,  5;i  ;  exports, 
51- ;  number  of  mills  and  em- 
ployees, 71  ;  value  of  pro<luets, 
ih. 

vvool-vKavinjj,  V2. 
•  Swedish  \Vceks  ",  80, 
Svdvaranger,   iron-ore  deposits  in, 
112, 

Tiinsbcrf;,     importance    of    whale- 

lishin};  to,  HO. 
TrolHiiittan,   central   power-station 

at,  75  :    first  cellulose  factory 

established  at,  53, 
Trollhiittan  I  anal.  M),  70. 

I'nited  States  :  trade  with  Den- 
mark, 30:  Norway,  111; 
treaty  witli  Sweden,  38. 

Wjirndand.  lumber  industrj'  of,  11. 
\Vcst  Indies  :  trade  with  Denmark, 
12  ;   Norway,  88. 
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GENERAL  APPENDIX 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  TIIK  DIVISION  OF  ECONOMICS 
AND  HISTORY 

The  Confirtnce  which  nut  at  Hcriic  in  1911.  uiulcr  tlic  auspices 
of  the  Division  of  Economics  iiiiil  History  of  thr  C'ariic^'ic  Kiidowinciit 
for  International  Peace,  apjKHnted  thr'ee  Commissions  to  draft  the 
questions  and  problems  to  be  dealt  with  by  comixtcnt  aulhf.rities 
in  all  countri(s.  The  first  Commission  was  .ntmst((l  with  Tlie 
Economic  and  Historical  Causes  and  Effects  of  War  ;  the  second  with 
Armaments  in  Time  oj  Peace  :  the  third  with  The  l'nifyin/<  Injluences 
in  International  Life.  Sul)se(|uently  the  suRKtstions  of  the  three 
Commissions  were  considired  and  ajiproved  by  the  entire  Conference. 

The  questions  are  to  be  discussed  scientilieany.  and  as  far  as  possible 
without  prejudice  ( ither  for  or  against  war-  and  their  diseussiou 
may  have  such  important  conseciuences  that  the  (juestions  are  pre- 
sented below  in  extenso. 


Report  of  the  First  Commission 

THE   ECONOMIC   .\ND   HISTOHICAL   CAUSES   AND    EFFECTS    OF  WAR 

The  Conference  rccommcnus  the  fallowinp  researches  : 

1.  Historical  presentation  of  the  causes  of  war  in  modern  times, 
tracing  especially  the  influence  exercised  bv  the  striNJng  for  prcater 
political  power,  by  the  growth  of  the  national  idea,  bv  the  jwlitical 
aspirations  of  races  and  by  economic  interests. 

2.  Conflicts  of  economic  interests  in  the  present  age  : 

(a)  The  influence  of  the  growth  of  population  and  of  the  industrial 
development  uijon  the  expansion  of  States. 

{b)  The  protectionist  policy  ;  its  origin  and  basis  ;  its  method 
of  application  and  its  influence  upon  the  relations  between  coun- 
tries ;  bounties  (open  and  d:  -uised,  public  and  private) ;  most 
favoured  nation  treatment  ;  the  attitude  towards  foreign  goods 
and  foreign  capital;  the  boycott;  discouragement  of  foreign 
immigration. 
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(r)  Inttriwtional  loans  ;  t he  [xjlicy  of  guurantccs  ;  the  relations 
of  the  ere(htor  to  the  (1<  l)tor  States  ;  the  use  of  louiis  for  gaining 
illdiienee  over  otlur  States. 

('/)  Rivalry  aiiioiijf  States  with  res|K(t  to  eapitalist  investments 
in  forei^M  <'ountries  : 

1.  The  ( luhavoiir  to  obtain  a  |)ri\ili(,'((l  jxjsition  in  banking 
enterprises,  in  the  opening  and  ilevelo|)nient  of  mines,  in  the 
letting  of  publie  eonlraets,  in  the  exeeution  of  public  works,  in 
the  building  of  railways  (Siberian,  Manehurian,  Persian  Bagdad 
ILiilway,  Adriatic  Railway,  &c.) ;  in  short,  the  organization  of 
larger  eapifalistie  enterprisi  s  in  fon  ign  countries. 

•J.  The   hindiring  of  foreign  countries  by  convention  from 

executing  productive  enterprises  on  their  own  soil,  e.g.  from 

building  railways  in  thi  ir  own  countries. 

3.  The  anti-militarist   iiiovetiunf,  considered  in  its  religious  and 

political  nianifi  stations.    (Only  opposition  toall  military  organization 

is  here  to  be  considered.) 

I.  The  position  of  organized  labour  and  the  swialists  in  the  various 
Stall  s  on  the  (|uestions  of  war  and  armaments. 

5.   Is  it  possibN  to  determine  a  sjucial  interest  of  individual  classes 
making;  for  or  ai,'ainst  war,  for  or  against  standing  armies  ? 

(i.  Tile  inlliieiiee  of  wormn  anel  woman  suffrage  U|xjn  war  and 
armauK  nts. 

7.  Tile  extension  ol'  obligatory  military  service  in   the  different 
States,  in  times  both  of  war  and  of  peace. 

((/)  The  conditions  of  military  service  ;  the  system  of  cnhstment 
and  of  f,reneral  obligatory  service,  the  actual  position  of  aliens. 

(/')  The  ratio  of  the  persons  obliged  to  render  military  service 
to  the  entire  poi)ulation. 

((•)  The  influence  of  the  present  system  of  military  obligation 
ami  tin  eirganization  e>f  armies  upe)n  warfare  and  upe)n  its  duratiem. 
S.  Till    eeonoiiiie  effects  e>f  the  rii,'ht  eif  eapture  anel  its  influence 
upon  the'  elevelei|)ment  of  na\ies. 

[».   War   loans   provided   by   neutral  eeiuntries  ;    their  extent   and 
influe  liie  on  ree-ent  warfare. 
1(».   The-  e  ffeets  e)f  war  : 

(d)  Finaneial  eosl  eif  war.  The  methe)ds  of  meeting  it  :  Taxa- 
tion ;    International  Le)ans  ;   External  Loans. 

{!))  Losses  and  gains  freim  the  peiint  of  view  e)f  pubhc  and  private 
eeonnmie  interests;  clurks  to  proeluetion  and  the  destruction  of 
ineieluetive  forevs  ;    reduction  eif  eipportunities  for  business  enter- 
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prises  ;  intorru|)ti()n  of  fon u'li  trade  and  of  th.  im|H)rts  of  food  ; 
the  destnietion  of  pro|H  rty  ;  shrinkapc  of  values  of  profHrty,' 
including  seeurities  ;  finaiwial  hurddi  eauscd  by  n(  w  tax.  s.  debt's,' 
and  war  indemnities ;  ,  ffeets  uiM.n  private"  eredit  and  n|K,n 
savings  banks;  advantages  to  th(,s,  industries  whieh  furnish 
military  materials;  advantages  and  disjidvantages  to  neutral 
countries. 

(c)  The  effects  of  war  u|«,n  the  supply  ot  the  world  with  fo<Kl 
and  raw  materials,  with  sp.rial  refen  nee  to  thos.^  States  whieh 
arc  in  large  degree  dependent  uix)n  other  countries  for  such 
supplies,  e.g.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  ;  by  eliversie.n  e.f  cai)ital 
from  those  countries  whieh  pre.duee'  fe)o<l  and  raw  materials 
(especially  the  stoppage  e.f  railway  building  and  e.f  new  investments 
in  agriculture  and  e.ther  inelustries). 

(d)  The  condition  of  the  viete.rie.us  State  :  manner  e.f  levy  anel 
use  of  contributions  and  war  indemnities  ;  influence^  upe.n  ineiustrv 
and  .social  life. 

(e)  The  manner  in  which  the'  energy  of  nations  is  stimulateel  or 
depressed  by  war. 

11.  Loss  of  human  life  in  war  and  as  a  result  e.f  war  :  influence 
upon  population  (birth-rate,  relation  Intween  the  sexes,  ratie,  e.f  the 
various  ages,  sanitary  ee.nditir.ns). 

12.  The  inHuence  of  war  and  e.f  the-  possibilitv  e.f  war  upe.n  the 
protective  policy,  upon  banking  conelitie.ns  (e  spe'ciallv  ujM.n  banks 
of  issue),  and  ufK.n  me.netary  systems. 

13.  The  influence  of  anne'Xatie.n  upin  the  econe.mic  life-  of  the- 
annexing  States,and  upon  the  State  whose  territe.rv  has  be-e-n  anne  xed 

14.  The  annexation  of  half-eixilized  or  unei\iliz,.d  ine.r.les  con- 
sidered especially  from  the  point  e.f  view  ,.f  the  e-ce.nomic  inte-'r.sts 
which  act  as  motive  powers;  the  methe.els  thre.ugh  whieh  i.rivate 
enterprises  take  root  in  such  regions  and  thre.ugh  which  they  bring 
influence  to  bear  uiwn  their  own  governments  ;  the-  e  ffeets  e.f  such 
annexations  upon  the  elevelopment  of  trade-  with  the  annexin-r  St-ite 
and  with  other  countries,  as  well  as  ujx.n  the  economic  aner  social 
life  of  the  natives. 

15.  The  progressive  exemption  of  commercial  and  ind-strial 
activities  from  losses  and  interferences  thre.ugh  war. 

16.  Influence  of  the  open  door  {Hjliey  uix>n  war  and  i)eace. 
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AHMAMKNTS  IN  TIMK  <  T  PF.ACE.  MILITAUY  AND  NAVAL  ESTADUSII- 
MF.NTH.  THE  TIIEOUY,  PRACTICE,  ANU  HISTORY  OF  HODERM 
AUMAMENTS. 

1.  Definition.  Armiunints  luifjht  be  dcscnlKd  as  *  the  preparations 
made  by  a  Str.te  either  for  defence  or  for  attack  '.  These  would 
include  the  provision  of  food,  financial  preparations,  and  also  semi- 
niihtary  niilways,  canals,  docks,  &c. 

a.  Causes  of  arnianients.  Motives  for  increasing  or  commencing 
them,  disfinpuishin^  the  yreut  from  th<'  small  |xjwers. 

a.  Hivnlry  and  competition  in  armaments.  Motives  and  conse- 
quences of  rivalry,  with  the  possibilities  of  limitation. 

1.  Modirn  history  of  armaments,  with  spi-cial  fullness  from  1872. 
To  be  noted  as  imiMirtaiit  landmarks  : 

(a)  Tlu'  introduction  of  conscription  into  Germany,  Franco, 
Austria.  Itidy,  Japan,  &e. 

(b)  Modern  inventions  affecting  war. 

(c)  Thi'  question  of  privateerinj;  jintl  pri\atc  property  at  sea. 
((/)  Duration  of  military  service. 

(f)  The  trallic  in  arms. 
5.  Military  buil(,'ets  from  1S73  (distinguishing  ordinary  from  extra- 
ordinary expenditures). 

0.  The  burtlen  of  armaments  in  recent  times. 

(«)  The  proportion  of  military  to  civil  expenditure. 

(b)  Military  expenditure  pe  '  '.;. 

(c)  Military  expenditure  from  loans  in  time  of  peace,  i.e.  a  com- 
parison of  expenditure  from  taxes  with  expenditure  from  borrowed 
money. 

(d)  Comparative  burdens  of  individual  taxpayers  in  different 
countries  and  the  extent  to  which  the  differences  are  due  to 
armaments. 

(f)  Military  pensions. 

(/)  It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  where  possible  the  ratio  between 
the  total  income  of  each  nation  and  the  total  expenditure  on 
armament  at  various  times. 

7.  The  effects  of  war  preparations  upon  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  a  nation  : 

(a)  On  the  sustenance  of  thccntire  population  of  a  countryat  war. 
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(A)  On  riiilwiiy  |K)Iicy. 

(f )  On  |)ul)Iic  ailniinisfnition  and  on  scx'ial  l(jTi>.liition. 
8.  Th.'  rconciiiic  tffccts  .f  witlulrawing  young  mm  u  from  industrial 
pursuits,  info  'hi-  army  and  navy  ; 

(a)  C"om|,  .Isory. 

(b)  Of  non-compulsory  service  (specially  in  the  case  of  m.reenary 
troops). 

(All()wance  IninK  mad.'  for  the  indiistrial  valu.-  <,f  military 
education  and  training;.) 

0.  Theinliuemvof  chanKesinllu  occupations  of  a  p  ople  u|K)n  the 
composition  and  ( iruK  ney  of  arini,  >,  an.l  I  lie  inllii,  nee  of  (he  chanj,'es 
in  the  composition  of  armies  on  the  •conomic  life. 

iO.  Loans  for  armaments  (participation  of  donustie  and  forei>,'n 
capital). 

il.  The  industrits  of  war.  i.e.  the  various  manufaelures  and  othc  r 
industries  which  are  promote  d  and  eneourajfed  hy  military  and  naval 
estahlishmenls.  dlstiiifrnishiiij;  hetween: 

(«)  Governnxnt  und.  rtakinys  (arsenals,  dockvards,  &c.). 

{b)  Private   undertakinKs,   includin«  the   historv   and   workiii^» 

of  the  Kreat  armament  lirms.  which  sell  to  f(,rei^;n  customers  as 

Well  as  to  their  own  >;ov(  rnments. 

12.  War  materials  (munitions  of  war).  Their  recent  deveL.pment 
and  their  cost.  This  includes  arms,  ammunition,  armour-plate  war- 
ships, Kuns  of  all  kinds,  military  airships.  &<•.  .So  far  as  j-ossihle  the 
effect  of  recent  inventions  upon  e.fft  nsive  a.id  di  feiisive  war  sliould  be 
indicated. 

Report  of  the  Third  Commission 

THE    IMrvINC;    INF!..   1  >  'Ks    IN    INTLKN ATIO.\.\L    LIFE 

1.  The  Conference  is  of  the  oi)inion  that  the  economic  life  of 
individual  countries  has  definitely  teased  to  l)c  self-contained  ;  and 
tbtt,  notwithstanding  the  harriers  raised  by  fiscal  duties,  it  is  bicom- 
ing  in  ever  increasing  measure  a  part  of  an  economic  life  in  which  the 
whole  world  [Kirticipates. 

2.  It  J.esircs  tliat  this  change  be  studied  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taiiung  to  what  extent  the  economic  life  of  individual  nations  has 
ceased  to  be  self-contained,  and  the  causes  which  are  bringing  about 
the  greater  interdeixndenec  of  nati.^ns. 

8.  Special  attention  should  l>e  paid  to  the  following  factors  : 

(a)  How  far  the  growth  of  jMjpulation  is  responsible  for  the 
ctianges  tliat  have  occurred  and  are  in  progress. 
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{Ii}  Tlic  (Xti  lit  to  uliicli  till  in^uilicii  iiry  of  the  natural  resources 

of    iii(ii\i(luiil    cduulrics    for    thi  ir    own    rcquirtnunts    has    con- 

trihutrd  to  it. 

(r)  \\'li(th(r  till    ii)cr(  asinj;  cronomic  niiitv  of  tlir  world  is  the 

cause  or  the  n  suit  of  the  risiiif;  in  the  -itandard  of  livitit;,  and  how 

far  tlic   incnasini;   welfare  of   nations   has   Ixcn   caused   by  the 

^'rowini;  unity. 

{<!}  In  what  measure  the  need  of  individual  countries  to  obtain 

materials  of  ])ro(luetion  from  ofhir  lands  ami  to  find  new  markets 

for  tin  ir  own  products  is  responsible  for  the  growth  of  international 

d(  p(  ii(l(  nee. 

i.  Tile  Confirmee  desires  that  investif;ations  lie  made  into: 
(a)  The  NoluMK'  of  the  world's  production  of  all  the'  many  articles 

of  food,  of  the  various  raw  materials  and  of  the  i.Tineijial  manu- 
factures. 

(h)  The  ))rodurtions  of  individual  countries,  anel  the  cxt(  nt  to 

which  the  y  an  retained  for  home  consumjition  or  arc  cx])orte'd. 
((■)  Till-  consumption  of  indixidual  countriis,  and  the  extent  to 

which  the'  various  artieles  are  suiiplied  from  home  productions  or 

.are  iriiportid. 

5.  The  {'onf(  ri  nee  wishes  to  ascertain  to  what  c  xti  nt  th(  economy 
e)f  produe'tioii  by  larjie'  units,  instead  of  by  small  units,  has  contributed 
to  the  international  dep(  ndetice'  of  nations. 

0.  The  (le  \elo|imeiil  of  this  world-ini bracing;  economy  hus  taken 
place  in  <;reat  measure  in  coiisefiiu  nee  of  the  investment  of  cajiita! 
by  rich  countries  in  less  (levelo]X(l  lands.  Tlirouiih  this  there  have 
arisen  close  relations  and  a  yrc  at  increase'  of  W(  alth.  not  only  for  the 
lendiiii,'  and  tin  borrowing'  countries,  but  for  all  nations.  The  Con- 
fereiK  e  is  'f  t lie  o|iinion  that  researches  should  be  r.iade  into  the 
extent  of  the  intcrdepenelencc  of  the  nations  in  the'  matter  of  capital. 

7.  The  I'niilVrc  nee  desires  to  institute'  iiKjuiries  into  the'  inter- 
dependence of  llu   linancial  centres  of  the  \  orld. 

S.  The  Conference  desires  to  make  the-  unifyinf;  cffcct,s  of  inter- 
nationid  traele'.  the  building  of  railways,  the  proL'ress  of  shippinfj, 
the  im|)rovenient  anel  i  xteusion  of  all  means  of  communication  and 
the  progress  of  inventions,  the  subjects  of  careful  investigation. 

9.  The  Conference  is  in  favour  of  makinj;  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  \arious  international  unions  and  asseiciations,  in  which  the 
social  and  <  economic  intert  sts  of  all  classes  of  society  arc  now  either 
orjjauizicl  or  in  process  of  orfjanization.  through  ollieial  or  private 
action. 
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